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During the years 1919 and 1920, because of 
certain facts of educational significance which 
grew out of the World War, Pennsylvania to- 
gether with many of the other states of the 


Union made a careful evaluation of her school 


system. 
Doctor Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of 


ithe Cleveland Trust Company and at that time 


a member of the Department of Education of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, made a compara- 
tive study of the states of the Union to de- 
termine their relative educational efficiency. 
It was with deep concern that Pennsyl- 


Wanians noted that as compared with other 


states of the Union, according to the measures 
used, Pennsylvania’s rank was 21. It was of 
additional concern to note that when compared 
with the other states of the Union, the educa- 
tional system had been on a declining scale 
since 1890. In that year, Pennsylvania ranked 
10; in 1900 the rank was 15; in 1910 the rank 
was 16; and in 1918 the rank was 21. The fact 


mhat Pennsylvania at the time ranked second 


in wealth of all the states of the Union did 
not compensate for the ineffectual preparation 
for life which she was giving to her future 
citizens. This fact served rather to create a 
desire on the part of leaders in Pennsylvania 
0 remedy this situation. 

A closer study of the situation in Pennsyl- 
vania revealed: 


1. That 52 per cent of the teachers in fourth- 
' class school districts had less than two 
years of specific training for their position 
2. That over 6,000 teachers in the Common- 
wealth taught school for the first time dur- 


L, ing the same year 


That teachers by the thousands were shift- 
ing from one position to another because 
of greater financial opportunity 


i4. That teachers’ salaries during the period 


1900 to 1920 were as follows: 


Average 
Year Annual 
Salary 
1900 $381 
1910 554 
1915 638 
1920 860 


b. That opportunities for employment at great- 
er salaries had resulted in a decline in the 
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The Edmonds Act 


percentage of male teachers from 32 per 
cent in 1900 to 16 per cent in 1920 
6. That teaching as a career was unattractive 
as compared with opportunities in other vo- 
cations and professions 
a. Between 1917 and 1920 the enrolment 
in normal schools decreased 25 per cent 
b. During the same period graduates from 
normal schools decreased 34 per cent 
7. That in 1920 Pennsylvania faced a teacher 
shortage of 4,500. 

Recognizing this situation, legislation was de- 
veloped in the session of 1921 to correct these 
conditions. The most important of the meas- 
ures passed by the General Assembly in 1921 
was the so-called Edmonds Act, sponsored by 
the Honorable Franklin Spencer Edmonds, a 
member of the House of Representatives from 
Philadelphia. 

The Edmonds Act established these three 
fundamental principles: 

1. A trained teacher for every child 
2. Teachers’ salaries based on _ professional 
training 
3. State aid distributed according to the ability 
of local districts to maintain schools 
Teacher Preparation and Standards 

According to the provisions of this act, any 
person entering the teaching service after Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, must have graduated from a 
State normal school or had equivalent educa- 
tion and training for teaching. Those teachers 
holding permanent certificates and all those 
who had graduated from normal schools or 
had equivalent preparation were recognized as 
having standard preparation. Teachers not 
holding permanent certificates or not graduated 
from normal schools, under the provisions of 
the act were permitted to continue to teach 
until 1926 after which they were required to 
have attained the required standards or to 
discontinue teaching. 

Provision was further made for summer ses- 
sions in all of the State normal schools and 
in many of the colleges and universities of the 
State. Provision was also made for extension 
and correspondence courses, by means of which 
those who did not have the advanced qualifica- 
tions at the time of the enactment of the law 
could continue to teach and could attain satis- 
factory standards upon the completion of work 
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- given in the summer sessions or in extension 
and correspondence schools. 


Salaries 
The law provided salary schedules as follows: 
1. Districts of the first class (Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh) a range of salaries for elemen- 
tary teachers from $1,200 to $2,000; high 
school teachers and supervisors, from $1,- 
800 to $2,800; elementary principals, from 
$2,100 to $4,000; high school principals, from 
$4,000 to $5,000 
2. School districts of the second class (popula- 
tion of 30,000 or more but less than 500,000) 
a range of salaries for elementary teachers 
from $1,000 to $1,800; for high school teach- 
ers and supervisors, from $1,400 to $2,200; 
for elementary principals, from $1,600 to 
$2,400; and for high school principals, from 
$3,000 to $4,000 
8. School districts of the third-class (popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more but less than 30,000) 
a range of salaries for elementary teachers 
from $1,000 to $1,800; for high school teach- 


ers and supervisors, from $1,200 to $2,000;. 


for elementary principals from $1,400 to $2,- 
200; and for high school principals, from 
$2,000 to $3,000. 

4. School districts of the fourth class (popu- 
lation of less than 5,000) minimum salary 
for elementary teachers, $100 per month; 
high school teachers, $130 per month. 


In all cases the salaries were prescribed as 
minimum salaries and, with the exception of 
the fourth-class districts, yearly increments 
of $100 a year were required for those whose 
teaching service was satisfactory and who had 
proper professional qualifications until the 
maximum as indicated in the schedule was 
reached. Teachers who did not possess the 
proper qualifications but who were permitted 
to continue teaching by law did not receive 
the salaries prescribed. The minimums re- 
quired by law in these instances were $75 and 
$85 per month, depending upon the extent of 
professional preparation which the teacher had 
received, with the proviso that no teacher in 
Pennsylvania should be employed at a salary 
of less than $75 per month. In all cases these 
salaries were prescribed as minimums and the 
board of school directors in each district had 
authority to increase such salary schedules as 
in their wisdom the importance of the service 
merited. 

Distribution of Aid 


By the provisions of the act, the State re- 
imbursed school districts as follows: 

1. First-class school districts—25 per cent of 
the minimum salaries prescribed for ele- 
mentary teachers or $300 for each quali- 
fied elementary teacher, high school teacher, 
or member of the supervisory staff 
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2. Second-class school districts—35 per cent 
of the minimum salary prescribed for ele- 
mentary teachers or $350 for each qualified 
elementary teacher, high school teacher, or 
member of the supervisory staff for 

3. Third-class school districts—35 per cent of child) 
the minimum salary prescribed for elemen-/} -* 
tary teachers or $350 for each qualified illiter 
elementary teacher, high school teacher, or cation 
member of the supervisory staff 









4. Fourth-class school districts—50 per cent) 
of the minimum salary prescribed for ele. result 
mentary teachers or $50 per month, and 5 well 
per cent of the minimum salary prescribed ‘ ” 
for high school teachers or $65 per month tre 
It should be observed that in the plan for vi 
distributing aid, the smaller districts received » 
a larger percentage of the minimum salary re z 
quired than did the larger districts. This wai os 
because wealth tends to accumulate in thy) ™ 
centers of population and therefore this meth = 
tended to give to the fourth-class districts a 
































relatively larger percentage of State aid inh) 
order that the children of these districts mighi 
have better schools, better teaching service, 
and educational opportunities more nearly com) 
parable to those provided in the more populouw 
and wealthy districts. 

The need for such procedure had been dem Fedo: 
onstrated at the time of the passage of the ach... 
when at least 150 school districts of the Com/}),;, 
monwealth had levied the maximum tax, bor'p,.q¢, 
rowed to the limit, and had no funds for thé, ,, 
last two or three months of the school yeaiputjor 
to provide even the meager schooling offeredic, py 
Without additional State aid as provided undeéficamor, 
the provisions of this act, educational progressicarpoy 
in Pennsylvania would have been impossibleicentre 


More Help to School Districts with Low — 
Taxing Ability a 
Succeeding governors and members of thé ers 
General Assembly not only have upheld thé intor 
Edmonds Act but have expanded its provis}-0U™! 
ions to a marked degree. In the eleven ye: “tie 
that the Edmonds Act has been in effect, ng). 
legislative provision has at any time bee stoi 
passed lowering the standards or detractir 1k 
from the effectiveness of this basic instrumet bie 
of educational progress. Fayette 
During his former administration, Governo arent 
Pinchot suggested and vigorously supportef ankli 
amendments to liberalize further the provis ee 
ions of the act by extending additional finan eens 
cial aid to those school districts with limite untin 
taxing ability and which could not with Snaians 
reasonable local tax rate support good schoo Jefferso 
The General Assembly also recognized th Suniata 
need and justice of these proposals and thegy., eka 
became law. These amendments provide ancast 
that districts with a true valuation per teach@ 4, 
of $50,000 or less should receive 75 per cel bano1 
of the minimum salaries prescribed and thi] cpio, 
in districts having a true valuation per teaché 
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of more than $50,000 but not more than $100,- 
000 should receive 60 per cent of the minimum 


qualified salaries prescribed. In addition, amendments 


cher, or 


cent of 
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were made to the act for reimbursing districts 
for the education and care of handicapped 
children including blind children, for provid- 
ing educational opportunities for immigrants, 


qualified illiterates, and other adults, and including vo- 


her, or os 
nin ‘provisions of the act. 


cational schools and departments under the 
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resulted in better educational opportunities is 
well illustrated in the following: 


—_— 1. The Edmonds Act has resulted in better 
os trained teachers. The table which follows 
F on? indicates the extent to which the prepara- 
Pp wel “ tion of teachers improved in every county 
received of the Commonwealth from a relatively 
alary re!) iow standard in 1920-21 to the high standard 
““ bs | which is now in effect in 1931-32. 
Baw . Third and fourth-class 
s meth school districts un- ‘ 
istricts der the supervi- Per cent credited with two 
a - sion of the or more years of prepara- 
> aid j county su- tion for teaching 
ts might) “— 1920-21 1981-32 
rr... .... 42.2 97.3 
rly COMsjegheny ...... 69.4 97.8 
populoutlarmstrong ......... 38.0 83.2 
AMER a ci icecin viene ? 40.1 93.2 
een deM Redford ......... . 17.7 88.1 
f the Aerks 88.0 98.8 
the Compjair 6... 33.7 91.0 
tax, bot Bradford .......... 63.7 98.2 
S for thucks ............ 59.2 97.0 
1001 ye@Butler ............ 35.7 90.8 
g offereditambria ........... 34.3 96.4 
led undefitameron .......... 40.9 96.2 
PrOsreMarbon ...........: 65.0 93.8 
npossibleicentre .......... 41.2 92.3 
eS eee 17.8 98.2 
B Eee Erion |... 41.3 92.7 
Clearfield ......... 25.0 85.4 
st On... 52.2 94.1 
held the 39.7 96.1 
* wom pea aae 52.3 91.1 
aren ty umberland ........ 73.9 99.8 
effect, Mhauphin ........... 60.9 98.5 
me te 90.1 98.9 
letractingecaware .......... ~ = 
| RC 47.4 96.5 
SS 45.1 92.7 
SNe ............. 32.9 94.7 
supporteanklin ........... 55.8 93.7 
ie provis 
pel fnslieene ag $70 
th limiteBiuntingdon ........ 28.2 87.2 
t with Bndiana............. 33.2 90.0 
d schoo Meferson ........... 27.9 86.0 
nized tuniata ............ 50.0 94.0 
and thackawanna ....... 82.2 99.0 
providhancaster .......... 51.9 99.9 
er teach awrence .......... 32.9 93.8 
per Ciebanon ........... 66.6 100.0 
and thMiechigh ............. 88.6 98.4 














EUAeOn@ oo oc chess 57.5 98.0 
Lycoming ........ ; 29.9 91.8 
McKean ......... ; 45.0 90.7 
BEOGRGOE 6k ceicec ces 44.6 92.0 
| if eee eee 36.3 91.1 
MOMPOG «2.6.0. ciee. 50.9 97.7 
Montgomery ..... 67.6 98.3 
Montour .....:.. 17.1 93.8 
Northampton .... §1.1 96.0 
Northumberland ... 42.0 94.7 
OM occa eean es 48.7 96.5 
ao Sine caewrac-os’. 34.6 100.0 
0. re 50.0 95.2 
Schuylkill ........ 50.7 97.0 
oe 34.9 93.6 
Somerset ...... als 20.8 87.0 
SUMIVGM: ...26--6 37.5 96.1 
Susquehanna .... 56.1 96.2 
TIO acoso aces 60.4 97.5 
WMION ........ 37.8 94.9 
Venango ....... 41.8 93.8 
Warren ....... ; 41.9 89.0 
Washington ...... 50.9 95.0 
WAWNO ...ccc0 005 49.5 94.5 
Westmoreland 46.9 93.3 
Wyoming... 41.5 96.5 
York ..... ; 59.5 96.7 


Average for fourth- 

class districts .... 47.8 94.9 

The ideal of the Edmonds Act “a trained 
teacher for every child” is in truth being 
realized not only in the larger districts of the 
State, but in the smaller, less wealthy districts. 
The child of the farm, the child of the moun- 
tains, the child of the remote areas now have 
as teachers individuals who have been speci- 
fically trained for their work. 

It seems strange that Pennsylvania should 
have been so slow in recognizing and correct- 
ing this condition. No parent would risk the 
life of his child even for a few minutes in an 
airplane or even an automobile unless there 
was assurance that the pilot or the driver had 
specific training for the work that he was to 
undertake. 

Of more importance to the ultimate safety 
of the child is the character of the teaching 
service which these boys and girls receive in 
the formative periods of their lives. It is here 
that ideals or the lack of them are established. 
It is here that character is moulded, that values 
are created, that workers are trained, that 
artists are inspired, and that scientists are un- 
folded. Whether or not the future citizen 
shall be characterized as intelligent or ignor- 
ant, honest or dishonest, industrious or indo- 
lent, public spirited or partisan, will depend 
largely upon the preparation of our public 
school teachers who render service in our pub- 
lic schools. 

2. The Edmonds Act has improved at- 
tendance. 

Schools, no matter how well equipped, can- 
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not be effective unless pupils are in attendance. 
Neither can taxpayers receive for their chil- 
dren the benefits of good teachers unless their 
boys and girls are present regularly for in- 
struction. One of the inefficiencies of the edu- 
cational system prior to 1921 was the lack of 
attendance of large numbers of pupils of 
school age and the irregular attendance of 
many of those enrolled. This was particularly 
true in the fourth-class districts. Rural boys 
and girls were not getting a square deal. The 
loss to the taxpayers, to the future welfare of 
boys and girls, and to the State through re- 
sulting citizens unprepared for their civic duties 
was so apparent that legislation to correct this 
evil was enacted as a part of the 1921 program. 

These laws fixed the minimum school term 
at 180 days for second and third-class districts; 
at 150 days for fourth-class districts in 1922 
and 160 days or a minimum elementary school 
term of eight months for fourth-class districts 
in 1923. 

A comparison of data showing conditions in 
1920-21, prior to the enactment of legislation, 
with conditions in 1929-30, nine years after the 
enactment of legislation, illustrates the extent 
to which the farm boys and girls benefited be- 
cause of longer school attendance. 


a. Children in fourth-class districts attend 
more days per school year than formerly. 
Actual days peeeanne Increased days 


Class of per chile of schooling 

district 1920-21 1929-30 per child 
PAPStSCIBES: 26.5.0. 149 156 7 
Second class .... 152 167 12 
Third class ...... 153 162 9 
Fourth class .... 136 148 2 

SIE -26..65 145 156 11 


In 1919-20 the actual number of days that the 
school child living in the fourth-class district 
attended school was 136. The school child liv- 
ing in cities such as Harrisburg, Allentown, and 
other cities of a similar size attended school 
many days more than the boy and girl of the 
country. 

In 1929-30 the actual number of days at- 
tended by the school child of the fourth-class 
district was 148, an increase in schooling of 12 
school days. 


b. The regularity of school attendance in- 
creased. The number of pupils attending daily 
for each 100 enrolled for 1919-20 and 1929-30 
was as follows: 


Number attending daily for 


Class of district each 100 enrolled 


1919-20 1929-30 
First. class ...... 76 82 
Second class .... 83 89 
Third class ..... 81 89 
Fourth class .... 77 86 
State ...... 78 85 
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There is a direct relation between the teacher} 





and school attendance. A teacher prepared for 
the task, who understands the principles of 
child development, who organizes and presents 
material to appeal to the interests of children, 
who understands the problems of the farm and 
home, and who has the confidence of the par} 
ents rarely has attendance problems. Children} 
want to attend a school with such a teacher and} 
in the great majority of instances, parents de} 
sire their children to attend such a school. 

Improved attendance has resulted in not only: 
the fourth-class districts of the State but in the H 
other districts as well. 

3. The Edmonds Act has resulted in im. 
proved teaching. 

Teachers with better preparation result in 
improved instruction. To the average father 
and mother the school progress of the child is 
measured not only by the grade on the report 
card but whether or not their child is promoted 
by the end of the year with his classmates to : 
higher grade. Normal children who attend 
school regularly should advance a grade each 
year. If they do not, the fault is either with 
the child or with the teacher. 

A comparison of the percentage of childret| 
over age for their grade follows: 

Per bag ae Age Per oe cow Asi} 











Grade 





1 “a 
2 29 21 
3 35 26 
4 39 30 { 
5 43 3g 
6 43 36 E 
7 39 3 CtC*d 
8 35 31 j 
9 26 24 Off 
10 22 19 ] 
11 20 17 
12 17 15 
Total 33 27 
These results most assuredly show the effec 
of better preparation and better teaching. It 
1921-22 the per cent of pupils over age was 3) 


It decreased to 33 per cent in 1923-24 and to 
per cent ir, 1929-30. 

The saving resulting from this improves 
condition is stupendous. The wholesome effe 
upon the boys and girls themselves cannot ) 
measured. It represents, in the final analysif 
results which come from having in the clas 
room teachers trained to perform the tasks fo 
which they are employed. 

The fundamental principles realized: 

1. Trained teachers for every child 

2. Teachers’ salaries based on professions 

training ’ 

3. State aid distributed according to th 

ability of local districts to maintain schoo 

These essential principles must be mail 
tained. They are basic and fundamental ¢ 
an effective system of public education. 
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The Public School Employes’ Retire- 


ment System and 


“Teachers’ retiring allowances should be pro- 
vided for the sake of efficiency in our public 
schools.” With these words, Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Commissioner of Education in the 
State of New York, in his recent book entitled 
“The Administration of American Education” 
introduces the discussion on retiring allowances. 

The last decade, in so far as the public 
schools of Pennsylvania are concerned, has been 
marked by developments in our schools and 
by the increase in school efficiency that has 
resulted from these developments. Offerings in 
the school curricula have been expanded. 
Added emphasis has been placed upon health 
and character education, and opportunity has 
been given for training in occupations and vo- 
cations. School buildings have been designed 
to adapt them better for the increased functions 
to be served. The period of preparation of 
teachers has been extended, and methods of 
instruction have been adapted to new philoso- 
phies of learning. Teaching has been recog- 
nized as a profession, and compensation for 
teaching service has been increased to a level 
more commensurate to the importance of the 
function. In addition, and of no less import- 
ance, has been the added teacher efficiency re- 
sulting from the public school employes’ retire- 
ment system. 

No attempt will be made to detail the numer- 
ous factors that make for efficient teaching 
other than to name four essentials common to 
efficient performance in teaching as well as 
in other occupations. These are: 

1. Adequate preparation for the work to be 
performed 

2. A salary sufficient to provide such com- 
petence as will make an individual contented 
without participation in other wage-earning ac- 
tivities 

3. Mental and physical vigor 

4. Freedom from anxiety concerning source 
of income after active service has ceased. 

The above are so obvious in their applica- 
tion to any type of employment that it seems 
needless to discuss them further. Moreover, it 
is trite to point out their application to teach- 
ing. Teaching no longer is the job for the 
“jack-of-all-trades and master of none.” The 
statement “Those who can, do; those who can’t, 
teach,” no longer applies. The scientific con- 
tributions to education in the fields of psy- 
chology, in methods of instruction, in tests and 
measurements, in pupil adaption and integration 
require for the successful teacher of the present 
day a period of definite scientific preparation. 


School Efficiency 


As late as twenty-five years ago, teachers were 
accepted for teaching positions when they 
passed successfully examinations upon the com- 
pletion of a grade school education. The basic 
essentials were mastery and demonstrated 
knowledge of the school subject to be taught. 
Today the recognized requirements for elemen- 
tary teachers are completion of a four-year 
high school course and at least two years of 
approved professional training in the scientific 
methods of teaching. High school teachers are 
required to complete four years of professional 
preparation above high school graduation. 
These are established minimums. In addition, 
many high school teachers receive additional 
preparation when securing master’s degrees 
and doctor’s degrees. Furthermore, many ele- 
mentary teachers continue for four years train- 
ing in the scientific methods of professional 
work in preparation for teaching positions. 
These facts indicate not only the advances in 
the sciences of education, but also that teachers 
recognize the added efficiency which comes 
from adequate preparation. 

A second essential of efficiency is a salary 
sufficient to provide such competence as will 
make an individual contented without interest 
and participation in other wage-earning activi- 
ties. No one does his best if the salary is 
insufficient to provide the necessary competence 
to meet the immediate necessities of life. In- 
sufficient salaries result either in dissatisfaction 
or in the search for employment in other oc- 
cupations or in other school districts where the 
salary is more adequate and attractive. The 
public schools of Pennsylvania witnessed this 
fact during the World War. Teachers salaries 
had lagged during the period of increase in 
wages and salaries in other employment fields. 
Salaries paid by industry and by the United 
States government in clerical positions, by their 
adequacy in meeting the advances in the cost 
of living more than for any other reason, were 
responsible for large numbers of teachers’ leav- 
ing the teaching profession to engage in oc- 
cupations for which they were not so com- 
pletely prepared as for teaching but in which 
the monetary return was significantly greater. 

Industry permits no such depletion of the 
efficiency of its employed personnel as did edu- 
cation during this period. Industry in the 
large and in specific corporations meets com- 
petition from other fields to hold its efficient 
workers. Salary schedules and participation in 
bonuses and purchase of stock are developed 
so that the employee will be single minded in 
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his service and devotion to the company with 
which he is attached. 

The third essential of efficiency is mental 
and physical vigor. The drive of our present 
century is more exacting and strenuous than 
ever before. In no occupation is this more true 
than in teaching. Teaching deals with mental 
processes and physical activities. The action 
and reaction between pupils and teacher are 
constant and continuous during the associations 
in the classroom. New situations arise con- 
stantly. There are no stagnation of thinking in 
the American classroom and no lapses in the 
urge for release of energy through physical ac- 
tivity. Energy can only direct and control 
energy, and directing energy must at all times 
be in advance. Mental alertness and physical 
vigor are at all times essential for effective 
teaching. 

The fourth factor is freedom from anxiety 
concerning source of income after active serv- 
ice has ceased. By nature of the occupation, 
teaching seems to unfit individuals to engage 
successfully in other occupations. Moreover, 
as a result of this, unless by special provision, 
the major portion of a teacher’s income ceases 
when he or she quits active classroom service. 
In this respect teaching is different from some 
of the other related professions such as law 
and medicine. The lawyer and the doctor 
through years of efficient service build up a 
clientele which they continue to serve as long 
as they are efficient. Rarely is it necessary 
for them at a certain age to withdraw com- 
pletely from their professional services. As 
vigor is lessened because of age, they continue 
to serve by rendering less strenuous service to 
a more limited clientele. In this manner, while 
their income from _ professional service is 
lessened in the later years of their lives, it 
usually is not completely cut off. 

Another characteristic of the teaching pro- 
fession which is somewhat related to the above 
is the fact that approximately 80 per cent of 
the teachers of Pennsylvania are women. This 
means that those who follow teaching as a 
career, those who devote the active period of 
their life to classroom service, come to the end 
of their useful careers in most instances with 
no direct descendants and accordingly, in many 
instances, with living situations more or less 
isolated in character. 

A study of 1,009 female teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania who had taught on the average of 38.9 
years, whose average age was 71.6 years, re- 
vealed the following: 271 individuals or 27 
per cent were living alone; 329 individuals or 
33 per cent were living with one other in- 
dividual such as a maiden sister, a brother, or 
a friend. Other living conditions were as fol- 
lows: 30 in a home, 31 with friends, 3 with 
children, 117 with their families, 86 with other 
relatives, and 142 did not report with whom 
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they were living. Of these same 1,009 female 

teachers, 515 or 51 per cent had no relatives 

capable of supporting them while only 235 or 

23 per cent reported relatives capable of aiding 

them in an emergency. 

On the basis of characteristics of efficiency 
enumerated above, the public school employes’ 
retirement law of Pennsylvania does contribute 
to a more efficient type of public school serv- 
ice than could otherwise be obtained. Some 
of the provisions of the retirement law that 
make this possible are as follows: 

1. The mentally and physically unfit are elimi- 
nated from active teaching service. 

2. The law is an incentive to adequate prepa- 
ration for teaching and for the continuance 
in the profession throughout the active and 
vigorous years of one’s life. 

3. School employees are relieved in part, at 
least, of the perplexing problem of provid- 
ing for old age inasmuch as the retirement 
law guarantees support after income from 
active teaching service has ceased. 

Specifically, the retirement law requires that 
all active teaching service cease at age seventy 
Withdrawal from teaching at that age is com- 
pulsory. If between the ages of sixty-two and 
seventy, mental and physical vigor tends to 
weaken or if for other desired reasons, mem- 
bers may withdraw from active service volun- 
tarily with the guarantee of a retirement in- 
come graduated according to years of service 
and the average salary for the last ten years. 
The importance of this provision of the retire- 
ment act, from the point of view of its con- 
tributing to efficiency, cannot be over empha- 
sized. It is essential and, from the point of 
view of the parents whose children attend pub- 
lic schools, particularly desirable that boys and 
girls come in contact with teachers who are 
at the height of their mental and physical 
vigor. No child should have as a teacher an 
individual whose point of view on life is warped 
either because of a restricted outlook on life 
or whose attitude is unsympathetic to the vig- 
orous energies of youth because of declining 
physical vigor. 

Too frequently, before the passage of the re- 
tirement act and in states which have not es- 
tablished retirement systems as an _ integral 
part of the educational program, the financial 
needs of teachers influence the continuance in 
employment. In many instances school au- 
thorities were moved to keep them in service 
because of sympathy even though they might 
have felt that such service was not favorable 
to the best education of the children. In Penn- 
sylvania when the provisions of the retirement 
act first went into effect, individuals of the 
following ages were compulsorily retired from 
teaching service the first year: 515 individuals 
at age 70, 182 at age 71, 48 at age 72, 31 at 
age 73, 33 at age 74, 26 at age 75, 20 at age 
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76, 17 at age 77, 7 at age 78, 2 at age 79, 3 at 
age 80, 2 at age 81, 1 at age 82, 2 at age 83, 2 
at age 84, 2 at age 86, and 1 at age 88. 

How long these individuals would have con- 
tinued in service if their retirement had not 
been enforced by law, no one can tell. It is 
well known, however, that the employment of 
these individuals, in surely the majority of in- 
stances, did not result in the square deal 
planned for the boys and girls of Pennsylvania 
as stated in the provision for education in our 
State constitution. 

The retirement act recognizes teaching as a 
profession. It requires a minimum of ten years 
of service to participate in any type of re- 
tirement benefit. The age of sixty-two is set 
as a minimum age for receiving superannua- 
tion benefits. The retirement allowances for 
those who retire are based on the average sal- 
ary for the last ten years. This tends to stim- 
ulate not only the initial preparation but con- 
tinued preparation throughout the career of 
teaching service, inasmuch as advancement 
comes from success in the profession and suc- 
cess in the profession is most likely to those 
whose preparation has been most adequate. 

Lastly, and probably the greatest means by 
which the retirement system increases the ef- 
ficiency of our public schools, is that it re- 
moves from the minds of teachers that_ great 
weight of anxiety which exists due to the un- 
certainty of means of support after employ- 
ment has ceased. By the provisions of the 
law, teachers after forty years of satisfactory 
service are guaranteed an income for the re- 
mainder of their lives of approximately half 
their annual salary for the last ten years, and 
for less service in proportion. The law also 
provides that equivalent benefits may be se- 
cured through a series of options depending 
upon family and financial relationships and 
needs. 

Thus the teachers who devotedly serve from 
day to day in the public school classrooms of 
Pennsylvania do so knowing that at the end 
of a career of successful service, a satisfactory 
competence for the remaining days of life has 
been provided. Thus the board of education, 
when because of lost mental and physical vigor 
the effectiveness of teaching service becomes 
to any extent inpaired, can without considera- 
tion of any sentimental or financial reasons in 
individual cases retire the faithful and willing 
servant under the provisions of the law and 
bring again to the school room youth and vi- 
tality. Thus the public school employes’ re- 
tirement system does make for efficiency in 
our public schools. 





In the last decade enrolment in high school 
has increased 99.9 per cent. The number of 


additional recruits equals the population of 
Chicago. 
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Tree Planting by Public Schools 
CHARLES R. MEEK, Chief 


Bureau of Forest Extension 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 


Hundreds of boys and girls in schools and 
colleges throughout Pennsylvania are learning 
how to plant trees and grow forests. Last 
spring the students of 33 schools planted 51,077 
trees. 

As part of the celebration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington the American Tree Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has sponsored the planting of 
ten million trees throughout the United States 
to honor the memory of our first President. 
Nearly all of the trees planted by schools last 
spring have been dedicated, usually with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, to Washington and have 
been registered as Washington Bi-centennial 
trees by the American Tree Association which 
has issued an appropriate certificate to each 
school. 

Some public schools, not having available 
sufficient campus area for the establishment of 
small one-acre and two-acre forests, carried 
on reforestation projects in cooperation with 
public spirited landowners who had idle land 
which the pupils planted with trees. In many 
cases the landowners purchased the trees from 
the Department of Forests and Waters for $2 
per thousand and the school boys and girls did 
the actual work of setting them out, later dedi- 
cating them to the Father of our Country. The 
feasibility of this plan lay in the fact that it 
was of mutual benefit both to the landowners 
and the schools. 

It is unfortunate that the grounds around 
many schools, especially those in rural dis- 
tricts, are not sufficiently large to permit the 
establishment of school forests where the 
students may obtain valuable experience in 
tree planting and, in addition, have a forest 
laboratory where tree habits, individually and 
collectively, may be studied. 

During 1932 twenty-two public schools planted 
21,577 trees, four private schools planted 6,000, 
three colleges planted 4,500, and four schools, 
operated by the State, set out 19,000 trees. 

Forest tree seedlings are planted on idle land 
for the production of forest products such as 
lumber, poles, ties, and paper wood. To obtain 
the best results Mother Nature’s methods must 
be followed. The trees should be planted close 
together, about five feet apart, which requires 
1.700 trees to the acre. At least two different 
kinds should be set out in the plantation. 

Closely planted trees in a few years lose their 
attractive form, but beauty of another kind de- 
velops. ‘The shaded side limbs in time be- 
come suppressed and die and eventually fall 
off. Competition by the trees for sunlight 
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stimulates their height growth. Later in life 
the trees with their long trunks, clean of 
branches, take on that beauty of form which 
the forest owner knows produces the highest 
quality of lumber. The closely woven root 
system holds the soil during rains, and the 
deep blanket of leaves that has accumulated 
on the ground during the years that the forest 
is growing prevents soil erosion and holds 
water in storage. 

When trees are planted too far apart these 
forest benefits are lost. With sunlight on all 
sides trees develop wide spreading branches 
and large crowns. Little valuable lumber is 
produced by limby trees. Every branch on the 
bole of a tree produces a knot, hence boards 
sawed from the logs of such trees are of poor 
quality because of numerous knots. 

Each year hundreds of farmers and other 
landowners purchase seedlings from the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters to establish 
plantations for timber production. Usually the 
trees are planted in the spring of the year, in 
the forepart of April, but applications for them 
should be made early inasmuch as the supply 
of some kinds is limited and applications re- 
ceived first are given preference. A postcard 
addressed to the Department of Forests and 
Waters, Harrisburg, Pa., will bring a tree ap- 
plication form, a list of the kinds available, 
and complete planting instructions. One thou- 
sand trees is the smallest quantity sold. Two 
men can plant this number in a day. 

A few hundred ornamental evergreens, such 
as arborvitae, white pines, and spruces, are for 
sale at forty cents each and will be sent C. 
O. D. upon application. The sale of trees raised 
in the State Forest tree nurseries for orna- 
mental planting is limited by law to State- 
owned lands and public school grounds These 
ornamental trees will be sold to schools as 
long as the supply lasts. Interested teachers 
may receive information concerning trees for 
school grounds upon request to the Department 
of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Twentieth Amendment 
Constitution of the United States 


The ratification of the amendment to eliminate 
the short or “lame duck” session of Congress by 
thirty-six states added a twentieth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. This 
amendment, to go into effect on October 15, ends 
short sessions and changes the date of the Presi- 
dential inauguration from March 4 to January 
20. It also eliminates a condition that has 
brought about filibusters—the brief session with 
the fixed date of adjournment. By the new ar- 
rangement members of Congress elected in No- 
vember will start their service in the first month 
of the succeeding year instead of the twelfth. 
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Student Council Convention 


The second annual convention of the Philadel- 
phia Suburban High School Student Council 
Association was held at Lower Merion Senior 
High School January 24, 1933. Delegations from 
twenty-three schools were in attendance. First 
there was a short general session followed by 
four round table discussion groups with student 
chairmen from various high schools. 

In one room the presidents of the Student 
Councils discussed their problems. Another 
group discussed the question of whether eligi- 
bility should apply to athletics alone or to all 
school activities. Several of the larger, schools 
have found it necessary to adopt point systems 
The third group discussed the problem fre- 


quently arising by the overlapping of activi- | 


ties such as the National Honor Society, the 
Student Council, and the Hi-Y clubs. An in- 
teresting definition of these clubs showed the 
true object and sphere of their activity: “The 
Student Council exists principally because it 
can improve good citizenship; the National Hon- 
or Society sets forth a goal; the Hi-Y is chiefl) 
a service club.” The fourth group was made 
up of Student Council advisors who discussed 
the problems of organization and adminstration 

At the next general session Principal Stanley 
Yarnall of the Germantown Friends School 
spoke on Student Council Activities and some 
pitfalls which they should avoid in their work 

Dinner in the cafeteria was followed by a 
program put on by the students of Lower Mer- 
ion. Then came the final session with a most 
worth-while talk by Professor Elbert K. Fret- 
well of Columbia University. “A school’s Stud- 
ent Council,” said he, “will live only if the 
student body is thinking and working. A small 
group of people who do the work of the Stud- 
ent Council will not help it, but kill it. They 
must do worth-while things; discussion must 
be kept going, lead the student body, but stick 
with them; do not get too far ahead. If you 
want to have moral growth, do not run away 
from responsibilities.” 

The Philadelphia Suburban High Schoo! 
Student Council Association was formed a year 
ago, has an annual convention with afternoon 
and evening sessions, and has five dinner and 
evening meetings held at the various schools 
It is a very promising young organization. 





THE GRAPEVILLE Parent-Teacher Association 
Hempfield Township, organized in 1927, is the 
pioneer Parent Teacher Association of West- 
moreland County. With the assistance of Ray- 
mond W. Robinson, supervising principal, and 
R. H. Amalong, the association publishes 2 
twenty-page bulletin, Grapeville Parent-Teach- 
er News. 
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» Do you seek adventure, conflict, and dra- 
‘matic interest? You can find them in your 
‘work if you are a teacher or administrative 
‘officer in the public schools of this present 
era—this centenary of the historic struggle for 
the establishment of a system of common 
schools in the State of Pennsylvania. 

, An especially abundant measure of adven- 
‘ture will fall to your lot if you are a teacher 
‘of geometry, for the critics never forget us. 
‘They have frequently said that geometry 
sshould be removed from the high school cur- 
riculum because it is cold and formal, austere 
and abstract; a bookish subject, standing alone 
‘in majestic isolation, aloof from life. 


Such charges should receive calm and 
thoughtful consideration from teachers of 
geometry, in order that any weaknesses in 


tthe teaching may be brought to light and 
measures may be taken for strengthening and 
improving the presentation of this subject. 

| Everyone is aware of the fact that in the 
past geometry was usually presented as an ab- 
stract subject, unrelated to the daily life of the 
pupil. However, such faults were not peculiar 
to geometry. . 

| For example, consider geography, which 
tom a philologic standpoint is akin to geome- 
try, since both words begin with the combining 
form geo. There was a time ‘when the ten- 
year pupil began the study of geography by 
memorizing the sentence “The earth is an 
oblate spheroid.” In what striking contrast 
that is to the fascinating way in which geo- 
igraphy is taught by the best teachers today! 
There was a time, not so long ago, when 
tthe tenth-grade student began the study of 
geometry by memorizing verbatim page after 
page of formal definitions, beginning with “A 
point is that which has neither length, breadth, 
mor thickness.” Then he memorized a list of 
axioms about equals, and a list about un- 
equal quantities, and a list of geometric 
axioms, which he was required to call postu- 
Hates. Without further preparation, he was 
‘plunged into formal proofs of the three general 
rcongruence theorems for triangles, using theo- 
Tectical superposition. Can you imagine any- 
thing more deadening to the intellectual curi- 
posity of the normal boy? 

















*Paper read before the Mathematics Section, 
Harrisburg Convention, P. S. E. A. 






Placing Geometry in the Realm 
of Life 


ELIZABETH B. COWLEY 
Teacher of Mathematics, Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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There were other parts of the subject that 
were badly presented. For example, consider 
proportion. The average high school boy to- 
day is familiar with fractional equations from 
his course in algebra, which precedes the 
course in geometry. Under these circum- 
stances, is it not stupid for a teacher or a 
textbook to cling to the Euclidean presenta- 
tion of proportion, instead of regarding a pro- 
portion as a fractional equation subject to the 
laws governing fractional equations in algebra? 
Incidentally, a contact can thus be established 
between geometry and algebra. 

Another flagrantly poor presentation was that 
of finding the formulas for the circumference 
and the area of a circle. The attempts at 
rigorous treatment by limits were not only ab- 
solutely meaningless to high school students, 
but were in many cases actually incorrect. 

The most unfortunate and the really inex- 
cusable aspect of this whole matter is that to- 
day there are still in existence administrators, 
teachers, makers of tests, and writers on educa- 
tion who consider this the proper way to 
present geometry. 

A striking contrast to this dismal picture is 
to be found in the improvements that alert 
teachers have been making in the manner of 
presentation of this subject. 

In 1923 two important reports were pub- 
lished, one in Great Britain and the other in 
the United States. The report of the British 
Mathematical Association is entitled “The 
Teaching of Geometry in Schools.” Those who 
think that the words “Euclid” and “Geometry” 
are still synonomous in Great Britain today as 
they were in times past would be greatly en- 
lightened in this matter if they would study 
this stimulating report. 

In the United States the Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements, under the auspices 
of the Mathematical Association of America, 
published in February, 1923, an admirable re- 
port called “The Reorganization of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education.” The trends of 
progress before 1923 were well summarized and 
suggestions for future work were made. 

In the decade that has followed, careful and 
thoughtful experimentation and study have 
added much to our knowledge of this many- 
sided and complicated problem of teaching 
geometry in secondary schools. Some of these 
studies have been discussed in addresses given 
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before various associations of teachers of mathe- 


matics. Many of them have been published 
in the Mathematics Teacher, or in School 
Science and Mathematics, or in educational 


journals of a more general nature. The 1930 
Year Book of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics is devoted to geometry. | 


Let us examine the most important of the 
recent trends of progress in the teaching of 
geometry, keeping in view educational theory 
of today. 

The major objective of geometric teaching is 
to help the pupil in his adjustments to his 
physical environment and the world about him, 
in order that he may live a happy and useful 
life in the complex civilization of today. This 
is done (1) By showing him how geometry 
functions in life, stressing the geometric prin- 
ciples that are basic in many of our arts and 
sciences; (2) By training him in habits of 
close observation and precise statement and in 
methods of thought that result in increased 
power to reason and analyze; (3) By develop- 
ing a critical attitude toward all reasoning; and 
(4) By giving him certain fundamental geo- 
metric facts and developing in him certain 
skills which will be of direct practical use if 
he engages in certain trades or professions and 
will give him an appreciation of these trades 
even if he does not actively participate in them. 
In so far as this major objective of geometric 
teaching is attained, the subject of geometry is 
placed in the realm of life. 

In striving to reach this goal, it is necessary 
to stress certain matters. The first of these 
is the 

Vocabulary. If a subject is to be placed in 
the realm of life, it must be written in a 
language that is not unnecessarily technical. 
Studies of the vocabularies for various high 
school subjects made by psychologists and 
teachers have been published in educational 
journals. 

A suitable vocabulary is an especially im- 
portant question in geometry. The traditional 
vocabulary contains so many words of classical 
origin that are not contained in either E. L. 
Thorndike’s The Teacher’s Word Book, or in 
Ernest Horn’s A Basic Writing Vocabulary. 
These words were considered an essential part 
of the course in geometry twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. Then high school pupils were a 
carefully selected group. Every pupil studied 
Latin and many took Greek also. Today these 
same words offer an unnecessarily heavy vo- 
cabulary load, because the high schools have a 
heterogeneous population and little or no 
Greek is offered and few pupils elect Latin. 

A decade ago the National Committee recom- 
mended in its report (pp. 75-77) that certain 
terms be abandoned;—such as, antecedent, con- 
sequent, equivalent, homologous, perigon, re- 
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flex angle, rhomboid, scalene, trapezium, and 
Q. E. D. These are not the only words of the 
old geometry textbooks that should be carefully 
scrutinized. For example, consider the term: 
isosceles, concurrent, and mutually equiangular 
These terms are not used in the statements of 
the theorems recommended by the Nationa 
Committee, nor the theorems required by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, or by the 
Regents of the State of New York. For example 
the old form “The base angles of an isosceles 
triangle are equal” is replaced in the thre 
recognized lists of theorems by the simpler 
form “If two sides of a triangle are equal, the 
angles opposite these sides are equal.” Inci- 
dentally, there is the additional advantage that 
the converse of this latter form is plainly 
evident. 
The National Committee recommended usage 
of certain words; as, the area of a circle i: 
the numerical measure of the portion of the 
plane inclosed by the circle and the circum, 
ference of a circle is the numerical measure 
(length) of the circle, with similar usages fo! 
the area and the perimeter of a polygon. 
The National Committee recommended tha 
no attempt be made to define such terms aj 
point, straight line, plane, magnitude. When 
the committee headed its list of sixteen axiom: 
by the phrase “Assumptions and theorems for 
informal treatment,” it implicitly replaced the 
idea of an axiom as a “self evident truth” by 
the conception of an axiom as an assumption-— 
which is accepted in higher mathematics an¢ 
which should be used in all mathematics. 
The writer has been studying various phases 
of this question of a geometric vocabulary for 
six years and prepared a paper on “Basic 
Technical Vocabularies for Plane and _ Solid 
Geometry” for the International Congress 4 
Mathematicians held in Zurich, Switzerland, i 
September, 1932. A summary was published it 
the Congress proceedings and the entire papel 
has been accepted for publication by  th¢ 
Journal of Educational Research. One part 04 
this paper gives an analysis of a vocabulary 
questionnaire answered by more than _ thred 
thousand high school students of geometry 
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Another point that should be mentioned iy 
connection with the vocabulary is that master) 
of a new term is something more than ability 
to reproduce a formal definition verbatim 4! 
a given signal. The term must be discusse¢ 
and explained and opportunities must be give! 
the pupil for many and varied experiences it 
using the word. Crudity in expression shoulf 
not be too severely rebuked, especially in thé 
first part of the course. In a recent magaziné 
a column of classroom humor contained thé 
following:—“A circle is a line without kinks 
which meets its other end without ending.” In 
our amusement let us not overlook the fat! 
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that the pupil has expressed, in his own rather 
- unconventional way, two important properties 
of a circle;—(1) It is a smooth curve (i. e., 
it has no singular points) and (2) It is a closed 
curve (as distinguished from an open curve, 
such as a parabola). Mastery of the vocabu- 
lary is an important factor in the pupil’s suc- 
cess in reading geometry. Psychologists have 
warned us that it is not safe to assume that 
every high. school pupil can read intelligently. 
On the other hand some writers of high school 
textbooks are supremely indifferent to the com- 
fort of their readers; for example, consider this 
exercise which follows Theorem 12 in one text; 
—‘Prove that if the perpendiculars from the 


tage thal) extremities of the base of a triangle to the 
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other two sides are equal, the triangle is isos- 
celes.” “Prove that if” is a poor beginning 
for a sentence. 

Another matter that requires careful study 
jif geometry is to be placed in the realm of life 
‘is the 
} Content. It was not unusual for an older 
‘textbook in plane geometry to contain two 
‘hundred theorems and corollaries and fifty 
jconstructions. This unnecessarily heavy load 
Hled to superficial treatment in the classroom 
jand lack of mastery of the basic facts of geo- 
metry by the pupil. Inevitably there developed 
an insistent demand for a reduction in the 
number of theorems and constructions. The re- 
‘sults of this movement are to be seen in the 
lists of theorems and constructions recom- 
mended by the National Committee (1923) and 
those required by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board (1923) and the Regents of 
the State of New York (1926). 

The major requirement of the College En- 
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trance Examination Board (in plane geometry) 
iconsists of eighty-nine theorems and twenty 
| constructions; and in the minor requirement 
thirty of the theorems are omitted. In the 
plane geometry syllabus of the Regents of the 
State of New York there are ninety-eight 
theorems and twenty constructions. In each 
5 of these lists certain theorems are stressed for 
examination purposes. The recommendations of 
‘the National Committee contain thirty-one 
fundamental theorems, twenty-two subsidiary 
theorems, and seventeen constructions. In some 
cases several closely related theorems are num- 
bered as one. If they were stated in the 
ordinary form, there would be eighty-six 
theorems and twenty constructions. One ex- 
tremely important point to notice here is that 
there are no corollaries in any of these lists. 

Obviously these shorter lists of theorems and 
constructions give the pupil more opportunity 
to assimilate the fundamental facts. However, 
not every textbook writer has grasped these 
ideas, for one of the recent books contains 
about one hundred and seventy-five theorems 
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and corollaries and forty constructions. In 
such a textbook an important theorem is often 
obscured by the presence of many corollaries. 
For example, there are seven corollaries to the 
theorem concerning the sum of the angles of 
a triangle. Hence in working the exercises that 
follow, the pupil’s attention is scattered over 
eight facts, instead of being focused upon the 
theorem, which is the fundamental fact. 

A third matter that must receive careful at- 
tention if geometry is to be placed in the realm 
of life is the 

Presentation. The introduction should con- 
vince the pupil that geometric forms and facts 
are a part of life and that he must know 
geometry if he wishes to comprehend some of 
the most modern and fascinating phases of life. 
Early in the course he should be shown how 
to construct figures according to specifications. 
He should be led to see the need for certain 
assumptions and should discuss some of the 
simpler theorems in an informal manner before 
formal demonstration is even mentioned. 

Definitions should be brought in as they are 
needed. A formal definition should be pre- 
ceded by an informal discussion of the word 
and followed by simple exercises that will 
furnish the pupil varied experiences in the 
use of the word. 

The theorems should be arranged in groups. 
The sequence should permit of simple, direct 
proofs, especially in the case of the first 
twenty-five theorems. There should be some 
preparation for each theorem, the amount and 
character of it depending upon the theorem. 
As an example, consider the theorem concern- 
ing the medians of a triangle. The assignment 
preceding the discussion might be as follows; 
—Draw a triangle with no two sides equal. 
Call it ABC. Find the midpoints of sides AB, 
BC, and CA and call them D, E, and F re- 
spectively. Draw AE, BF, and CD. Do they 
meet in a point in your figure? If so, call it 
O. With a ruler measure line segments AO, 
BO, CO, DO, EO, and FO. Which is longer in 
your figure AO or EO, BO or FO, CO or DO? 
After this work has been done have a pupil 
tabulate on the blackboard the lengths of these 
six line segments obtained by fifteen or 
twenty pupils. The pupils will observe that in 
some cases AO > 2 EO, in other cases AO = 
2 EO, and in other cases AO < 2 EO; and 
likewise with BO and FO and with CO and 
DO. They are confronted by a real problem. 
Their curiosity has been aroused and their 
study has been motivated. 

There should be an abundance of exercises. 
In addition to the sets at the ends of the five 
books, there should be shorter sets following 
definitions, theorems, constructions, and groups 
of theorems. The exercises in each set should 
be graded. The “practical problems” should 
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not be segregated. There should be many 
simple exercises and some that are difficult 
enough to meet the needs of the superior 
pupil. Summaries are indispensable. Reviews 
can be made attractive by the use of new 
type tests. 

If through the course in geometry the pupil 
has enriched his concepts of the physical and 
intellectual world, if he has had experience in 
sound reasoning, if he has acquired an attitude 
of examining all arguments and rejecting those 
that are not sound, if he has known the keen 
satisfaction of honest work, if he has strength- 
ened his powers of close observation, if he has 
gained an insight into the value of working 
methodically rather than yielding to whims, 
then geometry has been placed in the realm 
of that pupil’s life. 





Giving the Continuation School a Chance 
G. A. EICHLER 
Superintendent of Schools, Northampton, Pa. 


In most school districts, the continuation 
school is merely tolerated. It is a sort of edu- 
cational stepchild, often pushed off into some 
obscure corner of a building which is not con- 
sidered so desirable for the “regular” school. 
Were it not for the law, many districts would 
immediately abandon the school on the ground 
that it is ineffective and of no account. It is 
true that in certain school districts the con- 
tinuation schools only mark time. 

Is this attitude toward the continuation school 
justified? Let it be remembered that it was 
established so that children between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, who were employed, 
might continue their education at least eight 
hours a week. Surely this sounds like a good 
reason. No one will deny that children of such 
tender years are entitled to continue their edu- 
cation, since many of them come from homes 
that are under-privileged and work in an en- 
vironment which can hardly be considered en- 
riching. These children have more need for a 
school than do their more favored companions 
who enjoy full time education in a high school. 
There are many continuation school pupils to 
whom the one day in school is the only bright 
spot in the week. 

We, here in Northampton, take the contin- 
uation school seriously. We regard it as one 
of the most important parts of our educational 
system and aim constantly to enrich the pro- 
gram of these pupils who are not being given a 
fair chance to equip themselves for the battle 
of life. It is a strange inconsistency in the 
philosophy of educators which gives splendid 
high school advantages to five-day-a-week 
pupils and denies them to one-day-a-week 
pupils. 

Our continuation school is an integral part 
of the junior high school. Most of our con- 
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tinuation school pupils left the junior high 
school to go to work. It is therefore logical ty 
keep them in the organization with which they 
are already acquainted. These pupils enjoy al 
the advantages of junior high school pupils in} 
cluding the library, shops, home making, labora} 
tories, gymnasium, auditorium, etc. They tak¢ 
their turn presenting assembly programs whici} 
are of considerable merit. | 

There are two home room teachers with) 
special training for continuation work, in charg? 
of the two groups which we have daily. Ther 
are approximately three hundred enrolled ir ' 
our continuation school. These two teacher 
alternate with the two groups, one teaching 
English, health, and physical education and) 
the other arithmetic, civics, and geography. The 
more advanced pupils, generally those who hav¢) 
completed the work of the eighth and ninthh ' 
grades, are placed in one room while those whq 
have completed only the work of the sixth oy 
seventh grades are placed in the other room}, 
The work in English and arithmetic is organizeq 
into units. Each pupil is permitted to progres 
at his own rate of speed. The work in othe} 
subjects is taught to the group as a whole. Th#) ©. 
regular junior high school teachers teach 
library, shop work, and home making. The con} 
tinuation school rooms are equipped with radig 
and many worth-while educational programs ar% 
received. > 

Individual guidance is an important featurd 
of the work. The case of each pupil is studied 
by the teachers so that intelligent interest maj. 
be shown in the problems of these boys ang. 
girls. As a result, these pupils have come tt 
regard the school which does not discriminaté 
against them as their friend and disciplinary 
problems have almost disappeared. The moral@. 
of the school is excellent and pupils frequently 
request the privilege of staying after they bef 
come sixteen years of age. There are usuall) 
several of these students in continuation schoo 
each week. 

Surely it is unfortunate when a child of four} 
teen has to quit school and go to work. Thi 
is too early in life for children to be removed 
from school influence to participate in the lif 
of adults. Since they are not yet matur 
enough to associate successfully with the work} 
a-day world, they often acquire the wrong slan 
on moral, social, economic, and political prob 
lems. It is therefore very important that con 
tact be maintained with them until they are 4 
least sixteen years old. It would be to the in 
terest of society if this contact could be maint 
tained until they are eighteen years of age. 

Such considerations lead us to say that th 
work of the continuation school is importan 
To our way of thinking, society gets as larg 
a return on the money invested in this wot! 
as in any feature of school activity. It is be 
cause we believe this that we are giving th 
continuation school a chance in this district. 
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. through the press. 


Publicity Program 


_' A publicity office has been opened on the 
‘second floor of P. S. E. A. headquarters, and 
/ work is now actively under way both on or- 
' ganization and on special publicity. In general, 
\ the plan of operation comprehends the organi- 


, |, zation of county committees consisting of lay- 
+ men and educators, these to be established with 


‘the help of the convention district councils. 


7 The professional membership of these county 


| groups will be selected entirely for capacity 
/and opportunity to lead actively in this work, 
\ without consideration of the positions which 
| its members hold in the respective school sys- 
tems. 

Emphasis is being placed on the desirability 
Hof actively interesting laymen, who will to a 


“very large extent present the case for the 


‘schools before all kinds of organizations and 
The fact that many influen- 
) tial bodies of laymen have already endorsed 
the general policies of the Association is of 
| great value in this connection. 

| The Committee hopes that teachers in every 


» community will fit themselves into the Asso- 


i ciation’s public relations activity as well as 


possible, and promises in turn to try to take 


y full advantage of everything that has already 


been inaugurated in various districts, endeavor- 
ing not to disturb any plans already under way. 
It is expected that an executive committee of 


§ four laymen and four professional members in 
4 each county will function largely through stand- 
ing committees on legislation, publicity, and 


| speakers and meetings. 

It is believed also that the lay leaders in the 
counties will, with other prominent men and 
women friendly to the school system, constitute 

} a State Council of Friends of Education, which 
will be effective in defense of the schools. 





Lehigh Valley Arts Association 


The Lehigh Valley Arts Association will 
meet Saturday, March 18, in the Senior High 
School, Easton. The program will begin with a 
general assembly at 9:00 o’clock. Following 
this there will be sectional meetings until 
11:45. Lunch will be served, 50 cents per plate, 
in the high school lunch room. C. Valentine 
Kirby, State director of art, will speak on “The 
Industrial Designer.” L. H. Dennis, State deputy 
Superintendent, and H. W. Dodd, superinten- 
tendent of schools, Allentown, will discuss the 
Proposal of consolidating the Lehigh Valley 
Arts Association with the P. S. E. A. 


Southeastern Convention District and 
Schoolmen’s Week 


The Southeastern Convention District will 
hold its annual meeting at the University of 
Pennsylvania on March 29 to April 1 inclusive. 
The University is cooperating with a simul- 
taneous program for its annual Schoolmen’s 
Week. Plans are under way for a thorough an- 
alysis of the economic situation and the school- 
man’s responsibility for the adjustment which 
will not handicap the boys and girls in the 
schools to fill their part in the government in 
the next generation. 

The speakers will include: Francis B. Haas, 
President of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association; James N. Rule, State Superinten- 
dent; Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of 
Philadelphia Schools; Jesse Davis; Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; and many leading 
educators both of State and National repute. 


Round-table discussions on athletics, deans 
of girls, councellors. libraries, administrative 
problems, tests and measurements, visual edu- 
cation, junior and senior high schools, admini- 
stration classes in grade work, and educational 
instruction will make up one of the most ex- 
tensive conferences of the State educational 
year. 


The University and the officers of the Con- 
vention District are making preparations to care 
for a large number of guests, both for the ses- 
sions and for the necessary cafeteria service, 
which will be amply provided for under the 
convention supervision. 


The Executive Committee of the Southeastern 
Convention District is: E. H. Snow, principal, 
Lower Merion Junior High School, president; 
Alice Thompson Miller, Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia, vice-president; Winfield 
W. Menhennett, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, secretary; Francis B. Haas, President, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, ex 
officio; J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, ex 
officio; William C. Sampson, superintendent, 
Upper Darby; D. E. Atwell, principal, High 
School, Coatesville; S. K. Faust, supervising 
principal, Bensalem Township; John O’Boyle, 
principal, Bartlett Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia; E. C. Perry, principal, Junior High 
School, Pottstown, and William Eves, 3rd, dean, 
George School. 

The general committee in charge of School- 
men’s Week is constituted as follows: 

Representing the University—Arthur J. Jones, 
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professor of secondary education, Chairman, 
LeRoy A. King, professor of educational admin- 
istration, Secretary; Francis M. Garver, profes- 
sor of elementary education; George Gailey 
Chambers, professor of mathematics; James P. 
Lichtenberger, professor of sociology; and Mat- 
thew W. Black, assistant professor of English. 

Representing the State—Louis Nusbaum, dis- 
trict superintendent, Philadelphia; H. C. Moyer, 
county superintendent, Lebanon County; Arthur 
W. Ferguson, superintendent, York; T. Bayard 
Beatty, principal, Radnor Township High 
School, Wayne; J. Linwood Eisenberg, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock: 
Richard M. Gummere, headmaster, William 
Penn Charter School; and Jessie B. Dotterer, 
director, elementary education, Cheltenham 
Township. 

Professor William C. Ash of the University of 
Pennsylvania will have charge of the Voca- 
tional Education conferences. 

Professor E. D. Grizzell of the University of 
Pennsylvania will have charge of the Sec- 
ondary School conferences. 

Inquiries should be addressed to LeRoy A. 
King, Secretary, 113 Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Appreciation of Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 


January 11, 1933 
Dr. M. S. Bentz : 
Superintendent of Schools 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 
Dear Dr. Bentz: 

Often I have heard you give a description of 
The Lloyd Mifflln Memorial Home at Cloverton 
and, at times, felt you painted too nice a picture. 
This morning I visited the Home and I was 
never so surprised in my life. The majestic 
setting of the Home on the hill overlooking 
such natural beauty awed me, and the interior 
with its beautiful linoleum floors, magnificent 
yet comfortable furnishings and conveniences 
left me speechless. 

I had a very nice visit with Superintendent 
C. M. Quigley and was very much impressed by 
her courtesy and efficiency. 

One of the guests whom I have known all 
my life invited me to see her room and again 
I must say I have never seen more comfortable 
quarters. 

Contentment beams upon the countenances of 
the guests. 

In closing, let me say, that the many times you 
spoke of the Home you did not paint too nice a 
picture but only drew an outline. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. Bucxrus, JR. 
121 South Marshall Street 
Lan¢aster, Pennsylvania 
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New York University Conference 


The Ninth Annual Junior-High-School Con- 
ference will be held under the auspices of the 
School of Education of New York University 


on March 10 and 11, 1933. The central theme |) ing 


that has been selected is Realizing the Great 
American Dream. Two general sessions, one 
on Friday evening and the other on Saturday 
morning, will be followed by upwards of! 
thirty round tables related to the central 
theme. i 

The Conference has grown to be one of the © 
largest and most important junior high school 
meetings in the country. Excellent talent is, 
being obtained from the various sources. An 
attendance of 3,000, mostly from the eastern 
states, was reported last year. 

If you wish to be placed on the mailing list © 
to receive the Conference program, * please 
write E. R. Gabler, Chairman of Advisory Com- 
mittee, New York University, Washington 


























Square East, New York, New York. All ses- 
sions are open free of all charges to everyone 





Education Bulletin 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association © 
is publishing each week a four-page bulletin 
which gives its members the most recent infor- ; 
mation in the field of education. The bulletin | 
gives data concerning the financial support nec- [| 


essary for education and pertinent facts about) ° 


the present emergency. This information should 3 


be the common knowledge of all teachers of the 
State. The subscription price is twenty-five 
cents. 

The last edition numbered 30,000. The post 
office authorities require that a bona fide sub- 
scription list be developed for distribution 
under the second-class permit. Subscriptions 
may be forwarded to P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 
400 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, through the officers 
of your local branch or your superintendent. 


esa a 





RENNER Set PECTED 


Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association 





aie nahaledvaas ns 


A social gathering of the Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association, Friday evening,| 
March 31, in Pittsburgh, will be followed byt H 
general and sectional meetings, Saturday morn 4 
ing, April 1. The social event will be held at (| 
Duffs-Iron City College, Duquesne Way near 
Stanwix Street, Pittsburgh. Saturday morning 
the meetings will be held in Frick Training 
School, Thackeray Street. The conference will 
end with a luncheon at Webster Hall. 


i 








The current or running expense of the schools} 
is only fifty-one cents per pupil per day. Fs 
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Crisis in Education Conference 


Factory, farm, school, and home united in 
defense of childhood at the Citizen’s Confer- 
ence on the Crisis in Education held in Wash- 
ington, January 5-6, upon the invitation of 
President Hoover. An assembly of nearly 
seventy delegates and experts drawn from five 
important fields of American life resolved that 
“educational services should be accorded a high 
degree of priority in determining the purposes 
and services which shall be supported by the 
states during a depression.” 

Members of the Assembly represented the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the National Grange, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Council on Education, and the 
country at large. Well known leaders of 
American education who took part in the dis- 
cussions of the conference were: Dean Charles 
H. Judd, President Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
and Dean Beardsley Ruml of the University 
of Chicago; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
D. Coffman, University of 


American Council: on Education; Paul R. Mort, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Pres- 
ident Joseph Rosier, National Education Asso- 
ciation; President John J. Tigert, University 
of Florida; Frank Cody, superintendent of 
schools, Detroit, and David E. Weglein, super- 
intendent of schools, Baltimore. 


Resolutions and proposals adopted were: 


Bs IT RESOLVED, That educational service should 
be accorded a high degree of priority in determining 
the purposes and services which shall be supported 
by the states during a depression. 

1. The major wastes in education should be elim- 
inated through the elimination of control and inter- 
ference by politicians, of political appointments, and 
of political corruption. 

2. Local governments and local school districts 
should be reorganized and consolidated. 

3. Administrative control of thé schools must be 
centralized in the superintendent. 

4. State administrative organization of education 
must be reorganized through the creation of a non- 
political and professional agency for the adminis- 
tration of the educational policies of the state. 

5. The state must assume the responsibility with- 
in its means of assuring adequate public education 
to all local communities, irrespective of their finan- 
cial condition. 

6. We urge the Congress to provide for federal 
assistance through emergency loans for a limited 
period to such states as may make an adequate 
showing of their inability to maintain reasonable 
Standards of support for public school education. 

7. All Governments, local, state, and national. 
must direct attention to the immediate reformation 
of the system of taxation. 

8. Immediate efforts should be made through the 
raising of the general level of commodity prices, 
the correction of serious economic maladjustments, 
and otherwise, to increase the volume of income 
and purchasing power, and thus to provide the 
moneys necessary for a proper educational program. 
If this is not done, widespread injury will result, 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt of Hyde Park, New 
York, will be inaugurated as the thirty-second 
President of the United States on March 4, 1933. 
A graduate of Harvard University, A. B., and of 
the Columbia University Law School, Mr. 
Roosevelt has practiced law in New York State 
since 1907. The steps leading to his selection to 
the Presidency are of interest: Member New 
York Senate, 1910-13; assistant secretary of the 
Navy, 1913-20; democratic nominee for vice- 
president of the United States, 1920; and gover- 
nor of the State of New York, 1929-32. 

Teachers are pleased that the wife of the new 
president is a classroom teacher. Mrs. Roosevelt 
is instructor of modern history and current 
events at the Todhunter School, New York City. 
The News Bulletin of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of N. E. A. carries this teacher’s 
picture and a short stary about her. From this 
story we quote, “When asked recently if she 
enjoyed teaching she replied, ‘Yes, I like it 
better than anything else I do.’ So does every 
true teacher!” 





Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets 


The National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties announces that through the generosity of 
its friends it is again able to furnish colored 
bird-pictures and leaflets to school teachers 
and pupils of the United States and Canada. 

Any teacher may explain to her pupils that 
they are going to form a Junior Audubon 
Club and have a few lessons, from time to 
time, about some of the more common North 
American birds. The teacher will also ex- 
plain that each child wishing to be enrolled 
must bring a fee of ten cents in return for 
which he will receive a set of six beautifully 
colored bird-pictures made from original paint- 
ings by America’s leading bird-artists. Ac- 
companying each of these pictures, there also 
will be a leaflet with four pages of text, writ- 
ten by well-known authorities on bird-life. 

Every teacher who is successful in forming 
a club of twenty-five or more receives free 
a year’s subscription to the magazine Bird- 
Lore, which is the world’s leading, popular 
periodical devoted entirely to birds. When a 
teacher is unable to form a club of as many 
as twenty-five a subscription of Bird-Lore is 
not given, but the bird-study material is sup- 
plied the children where as many as ten are 
enrolled. This undertaking costs the National 
Association of Audubon Societies twenty cents 
for every child enrolled, and this means that 
the material is actually furnished at half the 
cost of publication and distribution. 

—T. GILBERT PEARSON, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
(Home Office) 1775 Broadway, New York 
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The Executive Council Meets the 
Emergency 


With all fourteen members of the 1933 Execu- 
tive Council present January 28, that body an- 
alyzed the legislative situation, approved the 
emergency committees appointed by President 
Francis B. Haas, and extended the program of 
publicity inaugurated by the 1932 Executive 
Council. The legislative matters specifically con- 
sidered were 

1. The Turner Bill (H. B. No. 22) to revise 

the Administrative Code 

2. The Budget submitted by Governor Pinchot 

3. The Rhodes committee report on a larger 

unit of administration and a reduction in 
the number of State Teachers Colleges 

4. The Sterling committee report and its finan- 

cal policies 

5. The School Code prepared by the Depart- 

ment of Justice 
The Emergency committees are 
1. Public Relations 
J. Freeman Guy, Chairman, Pittsburgh 
Guy C. Brosius, Lock Haven 
A. H. Howell, Honesdale 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Charles S. Miller, Lansdowne 
Advisory members: J. Herbert Kelley 
and H. EK. Gayman, P. S. E. A. head- 
quarters staff 

2. Contact-Fact Finding 

Carmon Ross, Chairman, Doylestown 

H. W. Dodd, Allentown 

LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 

Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Pittsburgh 

H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa 

3. Steering Committee 

The President and the chairmen of the 
Legislative, Public Relations, and Con- 
tact-Fact Finding Committees 

The Executive Council transacted the follow- 
ing business: 

1. Re-elected J. Herbert Kelley as executive 
secretary for a third six-year constitutional term 

2. Approved publication of the weekly Educa- 
tion Bulletin 

3. Voted $10,000 to carry out Resolution No. 
6, adopted by the Harrisburg House of Dele- 
gates, December 29, 1932, to disseminate accurate 
information regarding the public schools so that 
the public may be reliably informed 

4. Accepted financial reports submitted by the 
Executive Secretary 

5. Approved petitions from Clarion and Jeffer- 
son counties to join the Midwestern Conven- 
tion District 

6. Decided on the time schedule for the Phila- 
delphia convention: December 27-29, 1933 

7. Considered developments in the case of 
Silas H. Brown, West Lawn, Pa. 

8. Endorsed William J. Cooper for re-appoint- 
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9. Endorsed H. R. No. 14,265 by Congressman | 
H. R. Dieterich of Illinois to permit the Recon- | 
struction Finance Corporation to make loans to 
school districts 

10. Approved the four-coupon professional 
membership card with this addition: Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 25¢. 

During the lunch period, James N. Rule, super- 
intendent of public instruction, reported on the 
proposed school code. He stated that it would 
contain 

1. The equalization proposal for an $1100- | 
teacher program supported by a 6-mill tax levy | 
with teaching units of 30 pupils in the elemen- 
tary school and 25 pupils in the high school 

2. The community unit for all districts with 
population under 5,000 

He stated that the present problem is the 
equitable distribution of the item in the Gover- ~ 
nor’s budget of $53,000,000 for education. The > 


ment as U. S. Commissioner of Education | 
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Edmonds Act will require an equalization fund | fare, 

of $2,125,000. He requested our organization to} as a 
keep up the fight for more money for the schools. |— 
He called attention to 14 
1. Hon. Chester H. Rhodes’ bill for an in- |) 
come tax i 
2. Resolutions of Allegheny County Tax Pay- || 

ers Association i S 
a. The court should appoint school boards. © 

b. These boards should be responsible to the . . ie 

} be 


state superintendent of public instruction. © 
c. The State should assume 100% support of |) burg 


a 



















a minimum program for the public schools. |) Fit 
Respectfully submitted, = teste 

J. Hersert Kettey — The 
Executive Secretary — Short 

ness 
fF Su 
x tand | 
Warning Sond 3 
In the July, 1930 number of Subscription }) ‘°2™ 
Books Bulletin, issued by the American Library — 

Association, Chicago, Ill., appears the following me 
appraisal of Times Encyclopedia; which has | a 
been selling recently under various titles in c - 
Pennsylvania: (New Worldwide Cyclopedia and we ; 
Every American’s Encyclopedia): — 
The appearance of all three is dull and un- — 
interesting, the typography poor, paper and Rise 
illustrations cheap, and the articles careless and siege 
inaccurate. é a : 
The Times encyclopedia was copyrighted 1929 | Inf 
with no indication in the books of previous | io 2 
editions and titles. Yet the old preface remains, | whict 
with thanks duly given to Wilson’s cabinet! Nee 


We found a few indications that important sub- Devas 
jects had been revised to 1925, but most articles q ege 
showed no evidence of re-editing since 1916.) ; 
The article on Prohibition, for instance, was 
written before the passage of the Eighteenth [7 
Amendment. : 


Not recommended under any title. 
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Commercial Contest 
| State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


The Third Annual Commercial Contest will 

i be held at the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
| burg, on Saturday, May 6, 1933. 
| Five different commercial subjects will be 
‘) tested in the same manner as in previous years. 
i The contest events are: bookkeeping, Gregg 
) shorthand, typewriting, business law, and busi- 
ness arthimetic. 
', Successful contestants will receive gold, silver, 
‘and bronze charms as awards for first, second, 
‘and third places respectively. The high school 
‘team having the highest average number of 
‘points will receive the silver loving cup. This 
cup is now held by the Northampton High 
School. 

Winners in the Third Annual Commercial 
Contest will be eligible to enter the national 
commercial contests held in Chicago in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair. 

Contestants accompanied by teachers will be 
given living accommodations at the College if 
‘the distance to Bloomsburg is so great that they 
‘have to arrive on Friday evening, May 5. 
Information regarding the general scope of 
‘the tests and the rule and regulations under 
which they are given will be mailed on request. 
You may address: Harvey A. Andruss, Director. 
1Department of Commerce, State Teachers Col- 
“lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 











: Twenty-one of every 1000 gainfully employed 
)pPersons are engaged in passing on the torch of 
civilization by teaching. 


“Yen ane 






























ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, FACULTY PLAY 


Court Scene from The Farce of the Worthy Master, Pierre Patelin, Lawyer, earliest French 
| farce extant, presented by the Faculty Players of Abington High School, December 2, 3, and 5, 
as a part of their eighth annual scholarship production. 


Parent-Teacher Associations 
JOSEPH ROSIER 


President, National Education Association 


Parent-teacher associations during this crit- 
ical period for education and for. the nation 
have performed an invaluable service. They 
have stood by the schools faithfully and in- 
telligently. These state and local parent-teacher 
associations are banded together in one great 
organization—The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. It is a tower of strength in the 
educational field because it consists of an effec- 
tively organized group of more than a million 
and a half of the people whose children are 
in school and who are therefore vitally inter- 
ested in education. I urge the support of the 
state and National Congress because the local 
parent-teacher associations are in a large meas- 
ure dependent upon these agencies for an 
adequate and stimulating program that will 
keep our citizens informed as to the needs of 
the school child of today. During the past few 
years the Congress has developed such a pro- 
gram. It would be a calamity for it to suffer 
any membership loss at this time. The greater 
demands of the present require increased sup- 
port. Principals and teachers can do a great 
service by urging local officers to make full 
payment of state and national dues. Let us 
support the parent-teacher movement—local, 
state, and national. It is our best hope for 
effective support of public education. 


—Journal of the N.E.A., February, 1933 
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Promotion Pageant of Hannah Penn Jr. 
H. S., York 


The Story of a Star, a pageant of Pennsyl- 
vania, was produced January 21, 1933, by the 
Hannah Penn Junior High School, York, as the 
school’s twelfth ceremony of promotion. Named 
in honor of William Penn’s second wife, and 
built facing Penn Park which was given to the 
city by the Penn heirs, the Hannah Penn Junior 
High School had a peculiar interest in the com- 
memoration of the 250th anniversary of the 
famous landing on the ‘banks of the Delaware. 

The pageant written and directed by Helen 
L. Miller, head of the English department and 
Beulah M. Bradley, director of school life ac- 
tivities, depicted the outstanding factors and 
events which conspired to give the Keystone 
State her place in the flag. The opening scene 
of the pageant portrayed the figure of Pennsyl- 
vania accompanied by a small boy and girl 
symbolic of the youth of the State, enshrined 
in a large illuminated star before a black back- 
drop. Grouped on either side of the central 
mass were the figures of the other twelve origi- 
nal colonies whose stars formed the famous 
circle on the colonial flag. The various episodes 
of the pageant, introduced by a boy and girl 
narrator in cap and gown, were presented 
ostensibly to tell the story of the Star to Penn- 
sylvania youth. 

Episode VIII, Following the Star, was the 
actual ceremony of promotion for the ninth 
grade of the school. The text of the pageant 
having laid the responsibility for the future 
glories of the star upon the shoulders of Penn- 
sylvania youth, the 9A class, led by their presi- 
dent, pledged their loyalty and service to the 
State after which they received their certificates 
of promotion, symbolic of their attainments in 
the fields of leadership, scholarship, character, 
and service—ideals so much in demand for the 
citizens of tomorrow. 

The pageant as produced in York was an all 
school project. Characters for the cast, dancing 
groups, and choruses were selected from the 
entire school although every effort was made 
to select the more important speaking roles 
from the 9A class. Full cooperation of the 
music, physical education, art, home economics, 
and industrial arts departments contributed to 
the successful production of the pageant. 





MARTINSBURG BOROUGH celebrated its centennial 
year in 1932. In keeping with this spirit the 
commencement exercises were built around this 
theme. The “History of Martinsburg Borough 
from 1832-1932” and “History of Martinsburg 
Schools” were the main contributions of the 
speakers. The 1933 program will be built around 
the life of William Penn sirce this year is the 
250th anniversary of his landing on Pennsyl- 
vania soil. E. Grant Herr is supervising prin- 


cipal at Martinsburg. 
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Butler County Schoolmen’s Club 


Several years ago, during institute week, a 
group of Butler County schoolmen met at a 
luncheon to formulate plans for an organiza- 


tion that might bring schoolmen together oc- | 


casionally for a better appreciation of each 


other’s problems and a stronger professional } 
The result of their plans was the | 


morale. 










Butler County Schoolmen’s Club which has 


held regular meetings ever since. 
attendance at the meetings attests to the fact 
that it is a necessary and useful activity of the 
administrators and teachers of Butler city and 
county. 


This year the schoolmen elected T. Earl Bol- 


iver, supervising principal of the Butler Town- 
ship schools, as their president. 
guidance the club has taken steps to become 
better acquainted with the problenis that con- 


front the teaching profession in the present 


crisis. These are not particularly the problems 


that concern the teachers’ welfare but also the 
ones that have to do with their services to}. 


education and to their communities. 





The Teaching Morale 


Examples of heroic efforts on the part of | 
teachers to save the schools reach the headquar- i 
ters of the National Education Association al- 
most every day. A recent visitor gave us the, 
southern — 


following report of a school in 


Alabama: 


“I recently visited a twelve-teacher school in| 


the southern part of Alabama where the sal- 


aries are eight months behind for the entire 
county system. Two of the young men had 3 


been evicted from their boarding place be- 
cause of the lack of almost everything, ex- 
cept warrants, but with a fine spirit, they 


moved to a 16 by 9 room in one of the school], 
borrowing certain essentials for} 


buildings, 
‘comfortable’ living, began buying groceries 
with warrants and doing their own cooking 


for two of the meals each day, having been 
fortunate enough to get the third at the home| 


of ohe of the school officials. 

“I visited all the teachers, noting their work 
and must say that I went away impressed with 
the loyalty and morale of that group. Seeing 


such a situation makes me admire the fine) 


spirit our teachers have shown in districts 
whose financial situation is chaotic, 
makes me believe things will not always be 
thus. 
must come out on top!” 


and) 


By ‘Holding the Line,’ our profession} 


The large | 


Under his © 

















This same degree of devotion can be found if) 


a thousand other places. It is the rule—not tht 


exeeption. We can take honest pride as we dif 


in 1918 in the way in which the teaching proj 


fession meets a desperate situation. 
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Central Pennsylvania Schoolmen 

Seventy-five schoolmen of Central Pennsyl- 
vania met at State College on January 31 to con- 
sider forming an organization to meet period- 
ically for the purpose of studying and discussing 
school problems. The meeting was sponsored 
by the department of education of State Col- 
lege. Deputy Superintendent Bristow presented 
the methods employed and advantages gained 
by similar organizations throughout the State. 

The proposal met with general approval and 
a permanent organization was formed to include 
superintendents and principals in the central 
Pennsylvania counties. A meeting for profes- 
sional and social purposes will be heid at State 
College early in April. Levi Gilbert, princi- 
pal of the Altoona Senior High School was elect- 
ed president, Jo Hays, supervising principal of 
State College, vice president, and Earl K. Stock, 
supervising principal of Bellefonte, secretary. 


The Convention Speaker We All Like 


1. He appears to enjoy speaking and is in thor- 
ough good humor. 

2. He is enthusiastic about his subject and 

vigorous in his treatment of it. 

. He develops his speech with due recogni- 
tion of the tire he is allowed. ; 

. His speech is logically organized. 

. He addresses all his remarks to all his audi- 
ence, with no parenthetical and inaudibie re- 
marks to the chairman. 

. He gives something of himself, something 
that cannot be got from books; at the same 
time, he gives something from books, some- 
thing that represents genuine study in pre- 
paration for his speech. 

7. He does not read his speech. If he must re- 
fer to his manuscript he does so only oc- 
casionally. 

8. He makes no apologies, either to begin or 
to close his remarks. He knows that if his 
speech is poor the audience will find it out, 
without his laying emphasis on the fact. 

9. He summarizes at the close of his speech 

the heart of the message he wants to leave 

with his audience. 

He remembers that the audience is made up 

of his equals, his inferiors and his superiors. 

He tries to say something that the slowest 

can understand and something that will set 

the most brilliant to thinking further. 

11. He speaks on only one program and remains 
until the meeting adjourns. 

Adapted from: Hazel Davis. “The Conven- 
tion Speaker We All Like.” Virginia Journal of 

Education 26: 72; October, 1932. 
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2 coliege students grow where one grew in 


1920. 
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Harry N. Harvey 
When Harry N. Harvey resigned his post as 
one of the directors of the Kennett Consolidated 
School at Kennett Square in Chester County, 
he brought to a close a period of continuous 
service to his district that has extended over 


nearly half a century. Son of the late Jacob 
W. Harvey, a former superintendent of schools 
of Chester County, he has lived the whole of 
his seventy-seven years in one school district, 
Independent Number One. Since his election 
to the board of that school in 1887, he has 
served steadfastly until he tendered his resigna- 
tion July 1 of last year. 


A Prayer 

Oh Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that 
Thou hast placed us where we are and hast 
given us the work we have to do. We would 
not seek far and wide for some better place 
or more honorable task. We ask not for more 
blessings but to be more worthy of those we 
have. We pray for’ the spirit that shall make 
us glad in our common toil. Help us day by 
day with stronger purpose, larger consecration 
to fill our place with its opportunities, its priv- 
ileges, its victories. 

Help us to put away the mistakes of the 
past, remembering them only with the peni- 
tence that shall cause Thee to remember them 
no more. Make us strong and earnest and 
brave—that when the evening shadows fall we 
shall not look regretfully back because we have 
been unfaithful. 

Help us to go on our way with gladness 
and peace in our hearts to worship Thee by 
honest work, by faithful service, by kind 
words, by helpful deeds and so find life good 
by doing something to make it good. 








You cannot dream yourself into a character, 
you must hammer and forge yourself into one. 
—Jeremy Taylor. 
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BRENTWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 


At the November, 1930, election a bond issue 
for $250,000 was approved for the erection of 
Brentwood High School. On March 18, 1931, 
a “Ground-Breaking Exercise” was held. More 
than 1,500 school children and patrons were 
in attendance. Building operations began im- 
mediately. February 1, 1932, grades nine and 
ten, a total of 220 students, were transferred 
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to the new high school. September 6, 1932, 
grades eight, nine, ten, and eleven were en- 
rolled in the building, a total of 526 students. 

In September, 1933, there will be a complete 


j 
high school course, consisting of junior and 3 


senior grades. 








The building was dedicated October 21, 1932. 4 





4-H Clubs to Promote Huge Library 


Project 

A library project will be conducted by 4-H 
Clubs throughout the country in cooperation 
with the National Home Library Foundation 
of Washington, D. C., and the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, and will make home libraries 
of the world’s great books available at a nomi- 
nal cost to almost one million boys and girls en- 
rolled in the Nation’s 4-H Clubs. 

State Club Leaders, Home Demonstration 
Agents, and Cooperative Extension workers in 
the forty-eight states of the Union are being 
notified and will be asked to participate in the 
campaign, which for the first time in history 
gives parents of even the most modest incomes 
the opportunity to provide youths with a library 
selected by over fifty eminent educators and 
authors. 

One of the most enthusiastic supporters of 
this program is Senator Arthur Capper, who is 
a member of The National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work, which through 4-H Clubs 
has assisted in better training of millions of 
rural boys and girls for the responsibilities of 
life. Senator Capper is also an active member 
of the Board of the National Home Library 
Foundation, a non-profit organization sponsor- 
ing the Jacket Library which is to be made 
availabie to the 1,000,000 members of the 4-H 
Clubs. 


The Teacher and the School 


O. E. PORE, Ravenna, Ohio 

What constitutes a school? Not an ornate 
building; the plant is but the materialistic set- 
ting of a spiritual process. Not carefully picked 
books; a library of itself is a meaningless con- 
ventionality. Not a thoroughly trained admin- 
istrator; superintendents and principals rank 
only as stage hands in the educational drama. 
Not even the children; untrammeled youth so 
often behave as aimless vagrants and uncon- 
scienced banditti. 

The teacher is the soul of the school. She 
is the animating personality that gives color | 
and significance to the whole business of edu- 
cation. She enters the forbidding temple of 
learning and little children desert their play 
to worship at her feet. She rends asunder the 
veil of ignorance and bids unhallowed, plebeian 


hands unlock the sacred ark of truth. By some | 
mysterious alchemy, she translates unpopular | 


precepts into happy and righteous lives. By 
word of command, she revives inert ambitions 
and inspires indomitable purposes. 
is the potter; her pupils are the clay. At will. 
she fashions their eternal destinies. 





THE TEACHERS OF SUSQUEHANNA borough schools | 
have enrolled one hundred per cent in the} 
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N. E. A. for the fourth year in succession. 
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School Officials Convene 

The Association of School Board Secretaries 
under the leadership of Clifford H. Frey, Bethle- 
hem, held their annual session in the Forum, 
Education Building, Harrisburg, January 31, 
1933, and elected the following officers: 

President, George A. Mincemoyer, Mechanics- 

burg 
Secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg 


State School Directors 
The next two days, February 1 and 2, the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors Association 
held their session in the same place under the 
presidency of Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West 
Chester. Their newly elected officers are: 


President, Mrs. Ida Wallace, Swissvale 
First Vice-Pres., David A. Miller, Allentown 
Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. Warren Marshall, 
Swarthmore 
Third Vice-Pres., George W. Murray, Newell 
Sec.-Treasurer., Mrs. Anne Dickinson, P. O. 
Box 1108, Harrisburg 
Directors: 
C. H. Patterson, Turtle Creek 
William K. McBride, Harrisburg 
J. Foster Meck, Altoona 
H. J. Stockton, Johnstown 
Chester H. Gross, Manchester : 
While everyone else was advocating economy, 
it was refreshing to hear William Trufant Foster, 
noted economist, Newton, Mass. in his address 
“Scuttling the Schools,” declare, “A period of 


business depression is precisely the time to in- 


crease educational opportunities. The depression 
itself shows the need of education.” He stated 
that it would be just as reasonable to close our 
hospitals in the midst of an epidemic as to close 
our schools in times of depression. 


William G. Carr, director of research, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
gave an address on “Some Principles Basic to 
School Finance,’ which received the closest 
attention. 

James N. Rule, superintendent of public in- 
struction, spoke on “The Defense of the Fu- 
ture” in which he presented the salient features 
of the new school code, prepared by the State 
Department of Justice: 1. The new equaliza- 
tion principle, according to which the State sub- 
sidy to school districts will be the difference 
between a 6 mill tax on real property value 
and $1,100 for each teaching unit. Such a unit 
is composed of a teacher and 30 elementary 
pupils, or a teacher and 25 high school pupils. 
If a 6 mill tax raises more than $1,100 per teach- 
er-pupil unit, the State subsidy will be $300 per 
unit to such districts except those of the first 
class, which will receive $250 per unit. 

2. The larger unit of administration plan. This 
plan proposes to consolidate along community 
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lines all districts with a population of less than 
5,000. Fourth-class districts will be those be- 
tween 5,000 and 15,000; third-class, between 15,000 
and 30,000. First and second-class districts will 
remain at present population levels. This plan 
will reduce the number of school districts in 
the State from 2,584 to about 500. 

Francis B. Haas, President, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, Bloomsburg, spoke on 
“Some Educational Problems of Current Inter- 
est.” 

Interest in the various proposals was so in- 
tense and the discussion from the floor so gen- 
eral that the programs ran from one to two 
hours behind schedule with consequent elimina- 
tion of some of the speakers. At the closing 
session the directors adopted the report of the 
Legislative committee, that of the Resolutions 
committee, and that of a special committee 
authorized by the association and appointed by 
the president. As these three reports are some- 
what at variance on certain points, we print 
them in full, as follows: 

Legislative Committee Report 

The Legislative Committee of The State 
School Directors Association presents in this 
report not only the best judgment of this Com- 
mittee at this time, but, undoubtedly, the con- 
sensus of the judgment of this Association. We 
desire to present our report and recommenda- 
tions as to legislative matters as follows: 

(1) We favor retaining the essential princi- 
ples of the Edmonds Act providing for minimum 
wages and annual increments, but recommend 
that our laws shall now be amended so as to 
provide that there shall be no need to make 
any increments during the next two years; and, 
further, that during the same period of two 
years, districts may, at their option, fix salaries 
in such amounts that no teacher shall receive 
less than eighty per cent of the minimum salary 
to which such teacher is now entitled by vir- 
tue of existing laws; and, further, that no 
teacher shall receive less than the minimum 
salary provided for first year of employment. 

(2) We believe, further, that if public educa- 
tion must sustain decreased or insufficient State 
Aid, all functions of the State Government with- 
out any exceptions whatever should, at least, 
suffer a similar proportionate reduction. 

(3) We believe that this is not the opportune 
time to enact laws making effective either the 
proposed plan for the larger unit of adminis- 
tration, or the so-called equalization basis for 
distributing State subsidies. We are opposed to 
the penalizing of many districts that have dur- 
ing a period of many years of careful planning 
built up adequate programs of education. It 
would be unjust and a shortsighted policy in 
this day of rapidly changing real estate values 
and poor tax collections to withdraw any 
measure of State support from these districts. 
We recommend, however, that a Special Com- 
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mittee of Seven directors be appointed to co- 
operate with the State Superintendent and the 
Commission for the Study of Educational 
Problems in the further study of these pro- 
posals. 

(4) We heartily endorse the proposed legis- 
lation to have the present four-mill personal 
property tax collected by the State Depart- 
ment of Revenue, so that one-half of the pro- 
ceeds of said tax, according to the conditions of 
said bill, be returned to the counties, and that 
one-half be retained by the State. 

(5) Your Committee recommends that legis- 
lation be enacted to obtain the exemption of 
school bonds from the State Tax now being col- 
lected. Such an Act would save the several 
school districts thousands of dollars. 

(6) We suggest the following amendment to 
the School Code, providing a fidelity bond for 
the tax collector which would make the bond- 
ing company responsible for collected taxes, 
but relieve said bonding company from respon- 
sibility for delinquent or uncollected taxes. 

(7) We believe that further legislation should 
be enacted to continue the emergency fund 
now in force for the relief of distressed school 
districts. 

(8) We recommend the reenactment of the 
so-called revolving fund making it possible for 
school districts to secure State Aid in advance. 

(9) To relieve the unjust burden on real 
estate, especially on farm lands and _ prop- 
erty, we favor increased State revenue from 
whatever feasible sources so that more money 
may be appropriated to the several districts of 
the State. As one possible source of additional 
revenue we favor and recommend a flat income 
tax until such time as the more desirable grad- 
uated income: tax be constitutionally enacted, 
provided, however, that such income tax rev- 
enue be apportioned in an equitable manner 
among State, counties, and local school districts 
and municipalities. 

M. C. Gordon 

A. D. Boyer 

Cuas. E. HOWER 

MARGARET P. KANE 

LeRoy A. Kine, Chairman 
Resolutions 

WuHereEAs, there have been various changes 
suggested in the school laws of this Common- 
wealth and in State subsidies for education 
which would seriously affect the educational 
progress throughout the Commonwealth and 
cause irremedial harm to the next generation 
which in turn would eventually be a liability 
to our posterity, be it, 

RESOLVED, that the Pennsylvania. State 
School Directors’ Association representing ap- 
proximately 14,000 school directors strongly 
recommend the following: 

1. That the Pennsylvania School Directors’ 
Association stands squarely behind the Edmonds 
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Act in its minimum salary provisions and in the 
method therein prescribed for making State ap- 
propriations. That a moratorium of two years 
be declared on teachers salary increments. That 


in case of dire necessity the sentiment of this | 
Association be that it shall be permissible for | 


the school boards to cut ten per cent on salaries 
fixed by law, provided, of course, that in no 
case shall this reduction fall below the mini- 
mum requirements of the Edmonds Act. 

2. This Association vigorously opposes any 
reduction in State appropriations for public 
education. 


3. That in order to alleviate heavy burdens | 


of local taxation from our people, and that the 
educational programs of the school districts of 
this Commonwealth may be continued a sub- 
stantial increase in State subsidies to school 
districts shall be provided. 

4. That the school directors of this Associa- 
tion recommend to the Pennsylvania State Leg- 
islature that the State road building program 
be curtailed and the funds thereby released 
appropriated to the general fund to restore any 
deficiency in finances to meet school expendi- 
tures. The hundred and thirty million dollar 


expenditure for roads against the fifty-six mul- F 


lion dollar expenditure by the State for the 
education of our children should be reversed 
In a choice between concrete and children your 
committee believes the roads may be best de- 
layed. 

5. That the Pennsylvania State Legislature 
be urged to develop new sources of revenue 
further to promote and foster public education 
in this State and to relieve to a degree the 
taxation burdens now carried by real estate 
A State income tax or a sales tax is suggested 
as a possibility. 

6. That we approve and urge the reenactment 
by the Legislature of the act, expiring March 
1, 1933, providing for advance payment of ap- 
propriations due for financially distressed 
school districts. 


7. That the financially weak and needy fourth- ! 
class districts be assisted in every possible way | 


by the State through additional special legis- 
lation: that the State be requested to continue 
adequate support to those districts who hav: 
developed modern educational programs under 
the encouragement of the State. We are op- 


posed to the reduction of any aid, by the State. | 


to the local districts. 

8. That due to the present serious economic 
maladjustment, the school unit of administra- 
tion shall not be enlarged or changed in any 
way at this time. 

9. That this Association go on record as un- 
alterably opposed to any Teachers’ Tenure Act. 


10. That school districts throughout the State 


be requested to get in touch with their Sena- 


tors and members of the House immediately 3 
after the proposed revision of the School Code |- 


March, 1933 | 
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becomes available, and make known to them 
their stand upon the provisions of this act. 

11. We commend the Governor, the Honor- 
able Gifford Pinchot, and the friends of the 
public school system both in the Senate and in 
the House, for the support their good offices 
have given and may give the cause of public 
education in this State. 

12. That these Resolutions be turned over 10 
the officers of this Association for transmittal 
to the Governor, the State Legislature, the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and such 
other officials as in their judgment should re- 
ceive them. 

13. That the thanks and appreciation of the 
members of this Association be extended to the 
officers of the Association, to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, to the press, and to all 
those who contributed to the success of this 
Convention. 

G. S. Stuart, Hatboro, Montgomery Co. 
Walter S. Miller, Middletown Twp., Bucks 
Mrs. Harry Hager, W. Yoder Twp., 
Cambria 
Roger C. McCormick, Connelsville 
N. R. Cries, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. H. K. Taylor, Chelten 
Dr. F. S. Schubert, Erie 
Joseph Catharine, Philadelphia 
Arthur Garrett, Upper Darby 
Dr. Floyd C. Sandt, Easton ~ 
George Wies, Ephrata Boro. 
Special Committee Report 

We directors are facing the difficult problem 
of furnishing funds for school expenditures de- 
rived from a source which is progressively 
diminishing. We refer to our necessity of tax- 
ing real estate whose value has at least tem- 
porarily largely vanished. Relief, both tem- 
porary and permanent, can come only through 
the State giving to local districts largely in- 
creased contributions. 

With respect to the changes proposed by the 
joint committee of the House and Senate, we 
specifically recommend as follows: 

(1) We are opposed to any plan which will 
establish the county as the unit for a single 
school district. 

(2) We are opposed to any change at this 
time in the laws relating to consolidation of 
school districts. There probably are some small 
districts which should be re-organized. We sug- 
gest that further study be given to this problem 
and for this purpose a Committee of this Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed by the President. 
We feel that in previous: groups there have been 
too many educators and too few directors. 

(3) We favor retaining the essential princi- 
ples of the Edmonds Act providing for mini- 
mum wages and annual increments, but rec- 
ommend that our laws shall now be amended 
so as to provide that there shall be no need 
to make any increments during the next two 
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years and further during the same period of 
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two years districts may at their option fix sal- 
aries in such amounts that no teacher shall 
receive less than 80 per cent of the minimum 
salaries to which such teacher is now entitled 
by virtue of existing laws and further that no 
teacher shall receive less than the minimum 
salary provided for the first year of employ- 
ment. 

(4) We urge that there shall be no reduc- 
tions in any State appropriations to local dis- 
tricts for general or vocational purposes. We 
further recommend that the State should give 
in large amounts to the local districts. 

(5) Recognizing the need for economy in 
State expenditures, we heartily approve the 
voluntary suggestion of the State Department 
of Public Instruction to cut administration 
expenses, 

(6) We approve of the suggestion to elimi- 
nate at least four State Teachers Colleges and 
urge that all students taking the four-year 
courses shall pay tuition commensurate with 
that now in liberal arts colleges. We believe 
that wisely even more than four could be 
closed. During the last biennium, the appro- 
priation to the State Teachers Colleges was 
$9,830,000 (of which approximately $6,500,000 
was returned to the State Treasury through 
fees paid by students of these colleges). 

(7) We further recommend substantial re- 
ductions in subsidies to State-aid colleges. We 
believe the first duty of the State is to give the 
child a full education and this can be done 
only through increased contributions by the 
State to the local districts. The colleges who 
have received for years large subsidies are: 


Appropriated 

last year 
State College $5,060,000 
University of Pennsylvania 1,650,000 
University of Pittsburgh 1,320,000 
Womens Medical College 90,000 
Jefferson Medical College 180,000 
Hahnemann Medical College 110,000 
Temple University 660,000 


(8) Believing that an excess sum is now be- 
ing charged annually to local districts for 
teachers retirement fund purposes, we urge that 
the amount of these assessments should now be 
reduced. 

(9) We urge that the State Department of 
Public Instruction should continue to lay down 
minimum requirements as to curriculum but in 
doing so wide latitude should be given to local 
districts with respect to the character of the 
subjects to be taught. 

(10) We urge that school directors in all parts 
of Pennsylvania should urge their Senators and 
Representatives to enact laws necessary to give 
effect to their suggestions. 

(11) We recommend that the Secretary of 
this Association send a copy of this report to 
every School District in Pennsylvania and to 
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the State Parent-Teachers Association calling 
special attention to Paragraph 10. 

Abram M. Hess 

Charles L. Hoffman 

James L. Rankin, Chairman 

Chas. R. Lewis 

Charles R. L. Rasel 

G. B. Newcomer 





Unique Institute of Somerset County 

Somerset County has been having substitute 
institutes, in accordance with the wishes of the 
department of public instruction. The first 
day’s institute was held at Somerset where all 
the teachers gathered together. The second 
day’s session was held at seven different centers 
in the county. The third day’s institute was 
held at Somerset, where all the teachers of the 
county came together for the meeting. 

The program for the first meeting was made 
up largely of addresses; it was the conventional 
type of institute. The second day’s institute, 
which was held at the various centers over the 
county, was a community type; the program 
was less conventional. The forenoon was given 
over to two demonstrations by regular class- 
room teachers of the school in which the in- 
stitute was held. These demonstrations were 
in the various school subjects. After the dem- 
onstration, which was a regular lesson with the 
regular pupils, the pupils were dismissed. Then 
a discussion of the objective plans and attain- 
ments of the set up was held by visiting teachers 
with the teacher in charge. This discussion 
proved to be most valuable. The afternoon 
program was made up of lectures by men from 
the two nearest state teachers colleges. 

The classroom demonstrations proved to be so 
helpful and pleasant to the teachers that for the 
third day’s institute the county superintendent’s 
office asked the administration of the Somerset 
boroughs schools to have all the schools, from 
kindergarten to high school inclusive, do regu- 
lar work from 9:00 to 11:15 on Saturday, the day 
set for the institute. All the teachers of the 
county came in to observe. Following the 
sast period of the morning, after the children 
were dismissed, each teacher planned for a 


frank discussion of what was done during the - 


last period. This discussion proved to be most 
helpful. The afternoon was spent in general 
assembly with routine work, after which there 

was singing by the teachers and some special 
‘ yocal numbers by Rev. Geo. L. Detweiler. The 
speaker of the afternoon was Charles M. New- 
comb, a man of national recognition. 





There are 130,000 independent school systems 
in the United States. There are 247,000 school- 
houses. Of these, 29,930 are partially or entirely 
devoted to high schools. There are 1450 col- 
leges and universities. 
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Facts Summarized from | 


. The constitution of the Commonwealth gu 
of age. 
Our public school system has been built upon and 
Total days of attendance in elementary and high gchool: 
in 1921 to 301,858,714 in 1930. ‘ 
The increase in cost for one day of school atten 
In annual current expense of cost per pupil in, 
seventh among the 48 states. 
The total number who received education 
2,109,087, which included one in every four and one: 
Mental and physical examinations by the Surg 
1. That we were a nation of sixth graders 
That three per cent of those examined were bbw a 
. That one in every three was unable 
a. To read and understand newspapers 
b. To write a letter home 
4. That every 557 (Pennsylvania 603) of everyghousa1 
5. That 212 (Pennsylvania 209) of every thousanigfen, o 
Leonard P. Ayres, Russell Sage Foundation, foun 191 
states in educational efficiency. 
The Edmonds Act of 1921 established these prigples: 
1. A trained teacher for every child 
2. Teachers’ salaries based on professional trainiy 
3. State aid distributed according to the ability@ loca 
In 1930, Pennsylvania spent 2.54 per cent of herftal ir 
In 1930, forty states spent a higher per cent of thi total 
In 1930, thirty-one states paid a higher per cen@ fede 
than did Pennsylvania. 
In 1930, Pennsylvania spent four times as much {@ pass 
Pennsylvania can afford an adequate education!Mrogra 
The essentials of the Edmonds Act must be maiigined. 


BEFORE THE PASSAGE OF THE EDMONDS {@f: 


Forty-seven and eight-tenths per cent of the tea 
preparation for teaching 

Thirty-one per cent of the certificates were prow@pnal 

Forty-seven per cent of the teachers had less tha@hree | 

Seventy per cent of the teachers in these fourthAss di 
three years. 


FOLLOWING THE PASSAGE OF THE EDMO‘§S AC 


The number of teachers credited with two or m@ year 
fourth-class districts from 47.8 per cent to 94.9 per cet 

The actual number of days in schooling increasdwelve 

Eighty-five pupils out of every 100 now attend 7 ol da 
1919-20 

In 1923-24 the per cent of children in the public ols 01 
30 this percentage of over-aged pupils was reduced 7 ar 


WEALTH, INCOME, TAXES, AND SCHOOL CO%B—193 
Pennsylvania ranks second among the states of tj Unior 
Pennsylvania ranks second among the states of Unior 
Pennsylvania ranks forty-first among the states @the [ 
local and state government are of income 
Pennsylvania ranks forty-first among the states @the U 
come i 
Pennsylvania ranks twenty-seventh among the § 
age daily attendance 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT: § 


During the panic of 1837 State appropriation aveifed 74. 
In 1842—five years after the panic—State appromtion . 
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In 1847—ten years after the panic—State appromfion w 
During the panic of 1893 State appropriation av@ged 3! 
In 1883—ten years before the panic—State approp@ion w 


In 1903—ten years after the panic—State approp 
In 1930 State appropriation was 18 per cent of ¢ 
The budget for 1933-35 recommends a reduction 
which $4,250,000 represents reductions in subsidies 
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bh guarafees an education to all of its children above six years 
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of everyfhousand men examined were diseased or defective 
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ion, foun 1918 that Pennsylvania ranked 21st among the 48 


these prigples: 


al trainix _— 

1e ability@ local districts to maintain schools. 

nt of herftal income for public schools. 

ent of th#® total income for education than Pennsylvania. 

per cen@ federal, state, and lucal government tax for schools 


as muchi passenger automobiles as for all public schools 
ducationrogram if the proper sources of revenue are tapped. 
t be maiigined. 
VIONDS JG: 
the tead 


in fourth-class districts had two or more years of 


vere pro ional 
i less thu@hree years of teaching experience : 
se fourtifass districts remained in the same position less than 


2 EDMOMIS ACT: 


two or m@ years of preparation for teaching has increased for 
9 per ces : 

- increasi™@welve days per child 

- attend #0l daily as compared with 78 out of every 100 in 


e public #ols over age for their grade was 33, whereas in 1929- 
reduced (@#/, a net reduction of six per cent 
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IOOL COMB—1930: 

tates of (Union in wealth 

tates of Union in estimated income 

ne states ne Union in the per cent that taxes collected by 


he states he Union in the per cent that school cost is of in- 


iong the a es of the Union in the annual cost per pupil in aver- 


iation avéMed 74.8 per cent of current expenses 


ate approm@tion was 51 per cent of current expenses 
te approf@ion was 38.4 per cent of current expenses 
riation av@ped 35.8 per cent of current expenses 


te appropmion was 26.6 per cent of current expenses 

e appropion was 24.9 per cent of current expenses 

cent of c@=nt expenses 

‘eduction #P11,936,648.77 from the appropriations of 1931-33, of 
subsidies @school districts 
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Childhood Versus the Depression 


Abstract of Article by William G. Carr, Director, Re- 
search Division, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. : 

Because of the economic breakdown, schools 
today are being pinched between two opposing 
forces—increased responsibilities and decreased 
resources. Unemployment and depressed busi- 
ness conditions generally are bringing children 
into the schools by the thousands. Almost 
every school system in the country is struggling 
to adjust itself to an unexpected increase in 
high-school enrolments. The other side of the 
nutcracker is the insistent demand for govern- 
mental economy. The archaic tax system 
which characterizes most of our states is 
threatening to break down entirely under the 
severe pressure of bad business conditions. The 
school budget represents a tempting target for 
the first broadside from the economy shotgun. 
It is a large single item and, on the whole, 
poorly defended. 

Certainly no group of our citizens is less 
responsible for current economic conditions 
than the children. No group is less able to 
defend its own interests. No group is more 
likely to be imposed upon when short-sighted 
governmental economies become the order of 
the day. 

On guard is indeed the proper watchword. 
It is high time for American parents to look 
to the foundations of their public schools. 
Already serious reductions in school revenues 
have been brought about and more are threat- 
ened in the immediate future. Summer 
schools are being discontinued. Night schools 
are being closed. Children are being sent home 
from kindergartens. Special educational oppor- 
tunities for the crippled and other unfortunate 
children are being denied. School districts are 
refusing to purchase the supplies and textbooks 
needed for instruction. School terms are being 
shortened. School budgets are being reduced, 
not by small amounts in many cases, but by 
drastic and ill-considered slashes. Too many 
children are being crowded into a single 
classroom. The teachers’ load is being in- 
creased. Experienced teachers are being 
alienated from the profession by arbitrary, ill- 
considered, and often unnecessary reductions 
in salaries. The supervisory staffs of city and 
county school systems are being reduced. 
School buildings stand in want of repair while 
jobless carpenters walk the streets. Badly 
needed new school plants are left unfinished. 
School libraries are ordering no new books. 
School nurses are being discharged and other 
health services of the schools are being discon- 
tinued. Playgrounds and other community 
activities are being closed. Social work and 
individual counseling in the schools are being 
so limited that they can no longer function 
effectively in the guidance of boys and girls. 
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What can be done? Every parent should 
make his influence clearly and strongly felt 
against unnecessary reductions in _ school 
budgets. Every parent should discuss the 
schools with his friends, neighbors, not as a 
political or financial issue but as one of the 
major responsibilities of the community. 
Parent-teacher associations must face this issue 
squarely. You will be told that schools are 
costing too much. How much is too much? 
The schools do not absorb as much as five 
per cent of the national income even in this 
time of restricted economic activity. 

The school bill and the tobacco bill are 
about equal. The bill for passenger automobiles 
is five times the bill for public schools. All the 
public schools of America could have been run 
from 1776 to 1932 for less than the World War 
cost us. 

Every possible economy should be effected 
and if you will visit your local school superin- 
tendent you will find that this topic is today 
uppermost in his mind as he works at his job. 
But destructive retrenchments on essentials are 
not real savings. If your town must save 
money let it be saved on some of the non- 
essentials. Schools are the insurance policy of 
democracy. We economize on education at our 


peril. Let no one tell you that good schools 
are a luxury. They are an economic and social 
necessity. 


But times are hard. Can we not postpone 
the proper expenditures for schools until a 
better day? School expenditures cannot be 
postponed. The education that you deny today 
to any child is lost forever. “Men are children 
but once,” says Ray Lyman Wilbur, “and dur- 
ing that period the grown-up can at least afford 
opportunity to the child.” Childhood is all 
too brief a period in which to become fitted 
for the welter of modern life. 

You can nearly always postpone that new 
nighway, the replacement of that bridge, the 
new street lights in the suburban district, a 
new car for the fire chief, and hundreds of other 
governmental purchases, but education is a con- 
tinuous process and must be financed contin- 
uously. 

Public education is our first and last line ot 
national defense. It is now being attacked. 
Will the parents of America do their plain 
duty in defending it? 

The Governors of at least two states have 
asserted in unmistakable terms their opposition 
to any pseudo-economy which harms the 
schools. Says Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Even in these difficult times we must see to 
it that children shall not become the innocent 
victims of a mismanaged society. Education is 
the soundest social insurance that can be em- 
ployed, and the nation that neglects it is in- 
viting disaster. 
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And Governor Dern of Utah: We should, 
therefore, firmly resolve that we will not let 
down on our educational standards or permit 
this temporary industrial setback to mar the 
future of our children by impairing their edu- 
cation. We should cut down expenses where- 
ever it can be done, and ease the taxpayer’s 
load just as much as is safe, but let us deter- 
mine that our great system of free public 
schools shall go forward in the work which has 
made America the leader of the world. 

President Hoover has insisted that, However 
the national economy may vary or whatever 
fiscal adjustments may need be made, the very 
first obligation upon the National resources is 
the undiminished financial support of the pub- 
lic schools. We can not afford to lose any 
ground in education. That is neither economy 
nor good government. 


Lights 
There’s the sun in the sky that shines by day 
To guide our work aright; 
There are the moon and stars that watch 
silently 
Our slumbers through the night. 


Clusters of lights on the stately bridge, 
Mirrored on the stream below, 

Tremble and gleam on its rippling wave 
Like birch curls when spring breezes blow. 


But the light that is richest and rarest of all 
And gladdens my heart to see, 
Is the soul of a child shining out through the 
eyes 
Into the soul of me.— 
G. G. M. 





THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND FREEDOM has a traveling exhibit of about 
200 children’s books covering the ages from 
pre-school through the Junior High School. The 
aim of the exhibit is to present a background 
of other countries, and other people, in such 
a way that the reader will feel that a real 
experience has been created in his life. The 
books have been selected, primarily, because 
they are books which children will read and 
enjoy. The information books on the list have 
been so selected that they will supplement the 
school work. This exhibit will be loaned for 
a period of one month for the cost of trans- 
portation only. A complete list of the books 
and any information desired may be obtained 
by writing to the 

Pennsylvania Branch of the Women’s Inter- 

national League for Peace and Freedom, 
1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is significant that the Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives and the Department of Jus- 
New Walls For tice, with which the Department of Publie Instruction co- 
Firm Foundation operated in the preparation of the new School Code, in- 
corporated in the original draft of this important docu- 
ment, two outstanding and fundamental principles en- 
lorsed by committees of the Pennsylvania Commission for the Study of Educational 
?roblems. These principles represent the walls to be erected on the firm foundation laid 
a our first century of progress in publie education since passage of the Free School 
{ct in 1834. They are: 


1. The unit of school administration should be sufficiently large to provide an 
efficient and thorough educational program at minimum cost to the taxpayer. 








to 


Since education is a State function, the State is obligated to assist local school 
districts in the maintenance of a minimum program of education, through ap- 
plication of a method of equalization in distribution of State aid. 


These two basie principles have long been accepted as fundamental to an effective 
program of public education. We are now faced squarely with these problems and 
ither important issues. We must be concerned with maintenance of the principle of 
lhe Teachers’ Minimum Salary Schedule, and with continuance of the integrity of the 
school Employes’ Retirement Act as important items in the stabilization of the teach- 
ng profession; we must make every effort to secure for education such support as 
will enable our schools to operate effectively during the next two years. 


| These are paramount issues demanding our careful consideration so that through 
bur system of public schools the equity which the citizens of the next generation have 
in their present educational opportunity may be preserved. Children are children but 
nee. To take from them their full educational opportunity is to break faith with 
hem, and at the same time set up serious difficulties in the preparation of competent, 
oyal citizens to carry on our democratic institutions. 

Unusual opportunity is-presented in the proposed complete recodification of Penn- 
ylvania’s school laws. Obsolete anil inefficient sections should be eliminated, and new 
afeguards established to carry us safely through and beyond the depression. Ac- 
ivities of the next few weeks will mean much for the future of public education in the 
‘ommonwealth. This new superstructure must contain every vital and essential fune- 
ion as we build for the future. It is a gigantic task and challenges us to bring to its 
olution an unbiased and earefully weighed judgment.—James N. RULE. 
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Budget Recommendations Cut $12,000- 
000 from Educational Program 


Following is an explanation of the budget re- 
commendations for Pennsylvania’s educational 
program announced by Governor Pinchot: 

The original appropriation by the 1931 Legis- 
lature was $93,000,000, which was reduced by 
the 1932 extraordinary session to $89,358,000. 
The 1933-35 budget recommendation is for $77,- 
422,000, or a total reduction of $16,000,000 from 
the original appropriation for the current bien- 
nium. State funds recommended for educational 
purposes for 1933-35 are more than 13 per cent 
below actual expenditures for the present bien- 
nium. 

Of the $12,000,000 cut in actual expenditures, 
$9,000,000 will come from reductions made in 
those items of Department of Public Instruction 
activities which are specifically set forth in 
existing laws. The remainder is to be saved in 
appropriations to educational agencies such as 
state-aided schools, colleges, and universities. 

Funds for administration of the Department 
of Public Instruction, which originally were set 
at $900,000, received a cut of $110,000 last sum- 
mer and for the coming biennium are still 
further reduced by $190,000, leaving a net of 
$600,000 for the next two years. 

The largest Public Instruction reduction is in 
appropriations to agencies partially or wholly 
self-supporting, in which the item for main- 
tenance of State Teachers Colleges is reduced 
from $9,500,000 to $3,000,000, on the basis of hav- 
ing receipts collected from students as room 
rent, board, and fees, re-appropriated to the 
respective colleges in the amounts collected. 

$53,000,000 for Subsidies 

The largest item in the Public Instruction bud- 
get is $53,000,000 for school subsidies, provided 
through the Edmonds Act. This item for the 
current biennium was $56,000,000. In addition, 
$1,250,000 was appropriated for distressed school 
districts. No request is made now for this pur- 
pose because it will not be needed if the pro- 
posed plan for larger units of school adminis- 
tration is adopted and the equalization plan for 
distributing State aid to school districts is ap- 
proved. Such action also would help solve the 
present high school tuition problem. Therefore, 
the school subsidies total is $4,250,000 less than 
was provided for the present biennium. 

For the current biennium there was an ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000 for pupil transportation, 
for one year only. The new budget recom- 
mends $2,500,000 for this purpose for the next 
two years, on the basis of the proposed larger 
community or county school district plan being 
adopted by this Legislature. It would make 
possible the operation of more economical bus 
routes. If this plan is not approved and school 
districts continue as organized at present, the 
transportation item should be increased by 
$750,000. Practically all other items for edu- 
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cational appropriations provided by law are 
reduced, including salaries of county superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents, training 
vocational teachers, vocational education, and 
education of blind and deaf school children. 
Retirement Fund Adjustments 

The General Assembly of 1931 appropriated 
$6,150,000 for School Employes’ Retirement. This | 
amount was cut $1,500,000 by the 1932 extra- 
ordinary session and is carried as a deficiency. 
Provisions of the Retirement Act require $6,- 
479,750 for the next biennium. The actuary’s 
report indicates this may be reduced half a 
million if the Legislature approves an amend- 
ment proposal to spread reserve fund payments 
over a greater number of years. 
would permit the operation of the act with the 
new budget recommendation of $5,850,000. This 
action also would save half a million to school 
districts of the State. Further reduction in 
State funds is possible through Legislative ap- 
proval of another amendment to the act. It is 7 
proposed to charge the costs of administration | 
of the retirement act against surplus interest 
earnings of the fund. If favorable action is 


taken, the item for administration of the fund, F 
can be | 


which this 
omitted. [ 

For the present biennium funds for State- / 
aided colleges and universities totaled $9,070,000, 
charged against the Public Instruction budget. 
The Governor’s budget proposes to cut this item 


biennium was $114,791, 


to $7,317,000 for the next biennium. Appro- | ¢ 


priations to other State-aided educational 
agencies are reduced from $424,000 to $375,000 





Material Wanted for Artists’ “Hall of 


Fame” in Museum 


The State Museum has undertaken to develop | 


an artists Hall of Fame in which there will be 
a representative piece of art from each Penn- 
sylvania painter, sculptor, and craftsman who 
has attained a place of eminence in American 
art. The plan contemplates an attractive room 
in the Museum Building—one large enough to | 
give separate housing to the painters, sculptors, 
and craftsmen. ] 

To bring this project to successful fruition, 
the cooperation of patrons of art and friends } 
of Pennsylvania artists is invited. The Museum [| 
at the present time is anxious to secure produc- 
tions representing deceased artists and urgently | 
requests patrons, friends, and admirers to do- 
nate any representative work by the following: 


John W. Alexander R. W. Kauffman 
Henry S. Bisbing Daniel R. Knight 

John Barber Grace L. Hill 

Edward Bok Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt 
Mary Cassatt Rembrant Peale 
Florence Coates Charles Wilson Peale 
F. O. C. Darley Joseph Pennell 
Thomas Doughty Charles R. Reinhart 
Thomas Eakins William T. Richards 
J. L. G. Ferris Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Charles Grafley William Rush 
Alexander Harrison Thomas Sully 

Birge Harrison Benjamin West 
Thomas Hovenden 
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| fourth classes, 


New School Code Is Proposed 


Not since the days of 1909 when the present 
School Code was passed, vetoed as unconsti- 
tutional, and passed again in the 1911 session of 
the General Assembly, have interest and dis- 
cussion of public school matters been so wide- 


| spread as now. The immediate cause was in- 
> troduction of a proposed new School Code, pre- 


pared by the State Department of Justice by 


* direction of the 1931 session of the Legislature, 
> in both the Senate and House on the evening of 
> Monday, February 6. 


This recodification of the school laws does 


ule in any way, but many other changes are 
including two outstanding recom- 


mendations by committees of the Educational 
Study Commission. A special act is to be pre- 
sented to make permissive a temporary re- 
' duction in teachers’ minimum salaries for the 
1933-35 biennium, and to make salary incre- 
» ments optional for the same period. 


The recommendation for larger units of school 


' administration, in the form in which it was 
3 presented to the Legislature in the new code, 
" has aroused great interest, as has the proposal 
') designed to make more equitable distribution 
State- | 


of State aid. These represent, in principle, the 


recommendations of the Commission. 
budget. § 


As much information as possible was placed 


> in the hands of school authorities soon after 
* copies of the new code were made available. 
» Superintendent Rule asked that suggestions and 
© criticisms be sent him at once through county 
» and district superintendents for consideration 
FS by the Legislature in its effort to shape the 
3 proposed code along lines most satisfactory to 
all. The first public hearing was scheduled for 
levelop | 
will be | 


February 21. It is expected that a number of 
revisions will be made. If passed, the new code 


' would be effective the first Monday in July, 
+ 1933. The following analysis is based on the pro- 
/ visions of the new code as originally presented 
» on February 6. 


Digest of Proposed Changes 
Major changes of the proposed code briefly, 


Continues present school districts with 10,000 


+ population; groups other districts of county into 
» consolidated units between 5000 and 10,000. 
' Boundaries to be set by the State Council of 
rgently : 


Education before the,first Monday of July, with 


' the sole restriction that districts shall not cross 
» county lines except in cases of boroughs lying 
' in two or more counties. 


Classification of districts changed: Fourth- 


class units, up to 11,000; third-class units, 11,000 


to 30,000; second-and first-class remain the same. 
Existing districts continued for sole purpose 


of liquidating indebtedness existing in each dis- 
| trict at time of merger. 


Provides for nine members on all school 
boards in districts of the second, third, and 
and for fifteen members on 


boards of the first class. All boards of directors 
of school districts merged under provisions of 
the proposed code are abolished and new boards 
of nine members would be appointed by the 
county court and their successors chosen by 
voters of the new district at the next muni- 
cipal election. 

Does not make consolidation of existing 
school buildings mandatory; permits continued 
use of existing buildings. 

Provides larger control of local schools by 
directors of the proposed larger fourth-class 
districts. 

Provides that every school district shall re- 
ceive from the State an appropriation represent- 
ing the difference between the amount obtained 
by multiplying true property valuation by six 
mills and $1100 per teacher-pupil unit (teacher 
and thirty elementary pupils; teacher and 
twenty-five high school pupils). Also provid- 
ing that in any event all first-class districts will 
receive $250 for each teacher-pupil unit, and 
second, third, and fourth-class districts not less 
than $300. 

Provides $100 a year for schools closed since 
1911. 

Reduces amounts of State subsidies to local 
districts for vocational, continuation, and special 
education for handicapped children. Also re- 
duces State subsidies for transportation. 

Specifically says that the State Department 
of Public Instruction may withhold appropri- 
ations only for failure of local districts to 
qualify in teachers, compulsory attendance, or 
minimum term. 

Reduces from sixty to forty-five days the 
period allowed a board to announce cancel- 
lation of contracts before the end of the school 
term. 

Provides for county superintendents in each 
county having one or more districts of the third 
and fourth classes which do not have a district 
superintendent; provides for assistant county 
superintendents and for expenses of super- 
intendents and their assistants. 

Provides for election of district superinten- 
dents in regular meeting instead of special con- 
vention. 

Each county superintendent is authorized to 
call a county institute once a year, such meet- 
ings not to exceed two days; teachers are to be 
paid one dollar for each half-day in attendance. 

Abolishes trustees of State Teachers Colleges, 
placing their powers in the hands of the State 
Council of Education. Gives State Council au- 
thority to put all colleges on partially self-sup- 
porting basis and reduce the present number 
from fourteen to not more than ten. 

Gives boards the right to accept Federal, 
municipal, or county bonds from secretary and 
treasurer in lieu of surety. 

School treasurers shall receive flat salary, not 
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more than one-half of 1 per cent of money paid 
out each year on school orders. 

Prohibits operation of school cafeterias, on 
commission or contract basis, thus forestalling 
private profit. 

Gives boards the right to remove any ap- 
pointees at pleasure except superintendents, 
principals, and teachers, which three classes 
continue to be entitled to hearing. 

Tax collectors of cities, boroughs, towns, and 
townships will continue to collect taxes in their 
respective domains during 1933; in following 
years one collector will be eiected. Fees are 
limited to 1% per cent of taxes not delinquent, 
and 2 per cent of his collections of delinquent 
taxes. 

Taxes shall be collected in all districts on 
property on which county taxes are now levied. 

Makes a sinking fund mandatory. 

Makes a depository for school funds man- 
datory. 

Gives taxpayers a statutory basis for the right 
to secure court aid in curbing unreasonable 
budgets and tax levies. On petition of fifteen 
or more freeholders within fifteen days after 
adoption of the budget and setting of the mill 
rate, the court must hold hearings, and if evi- 
dence warrants, shall cut out or reduce un- 
reasonable parts of the budget and reduce the 
tax. 

Removes legal restriction in determining 
heating and ventilating standards in school 
buildings; gives the State Council of Education 
thirty days in which to approve or disapprove 
building plans. 

Puts all purchase of supplies by boards in 
one class and sets $300 as the minimum above 
which bids must be advertised for two weeks. 

Prohibits boards from buying any books not 
recommended by the superintendent. 

Provides heavy fine or imprisonment for 
directors who levy tribute for election of 
teachers or officers. 





Advantages ot the Larger Unit of 
School Administration 


1. Makes possible immediate savings of from 


ten to twenty per cent in non-instructional 
costs through eliminating more than three- 
fourths of the school board treasurers and 
secretaries, greatly reduced cost of tax col- 
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lection, and centralized purchase of books, 
equipment, and supplies. 

2. Provides for establishment of a more ef- 
ficient budgetary control of school costs. 

3. Makes possible the removal of artificial 
barriers set up by the present small district 
boundary lines, and the assignment of pupils to 
the school most convenient to their homes, thus 
reducing transportation costs to parents, local 
taxpayers, and the State. 

4. Provides for organization of a district on 
the basis of what might be regarded as “a high 
school attendance area,” or a district large 
enough to support a high school. Practically 
every district then would be able to have its 
own high school. This would largely eliminate F 
non-resident high school tuition charges one of 
the most troublesome of rural district budget 
items. Regroupings would be possible so as to 
use existing buildings. 

5. Makes possible a more equitable distri- 
bution of educational opportunities to the boys F 
and girls of the State, particularly for those of F 
the rural communities. : 





Original Manuscripts Added to State 
Museum Collections 


Original manuscripts of a dozen Pennsylvania |) 
leading men and women writers have been ob- | 
tained by the State Museum and are now on | 
exhibition in a prominent place in the museum © 
lobby. They will remain there for an indefinite 
period as companion exhibits of original com- 
positions by Pennsylvania musicians. : 

The following Pennsylvania writers are repre- 
sented in the display: Henry Van Dyke, Owen ff 
Wister, Ida Tarbell, Lloyd Mifflin, Margaret 
Widdemer, Elsie Singmaster, Mark Sullivan. 
Christopher Morley, Katherine Mayo, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Margaret Deland, and Helen R 
Martin. 

It is the aim of the Department of Public In- 
struction and C. F. Hoban, director of the mu- 
seum, in assembling originals of works by 
Pennsylvania authors and composers, to give 
public recognition to those who have made and 
are making worth-while contributions to Amer- 
ican literature and music, and to make their 
works available for inspection by school chil- 
dren and teachers. 

s 


LARGER SCHOOL DISTRICTS 








Number 
of 


Districts 


of 


Number 


Directors 


Number 
Pupils 
per 
Director 


Number 
of 
Pupils 


Number 
Teachers 
per 
Director 


Number 
of 


Teachers 





30 
180 
1,862 
11,480 


lst Class Sritere 2 
2nd Class 20 
3rd Class 266 
4th Class 2,296 


403 390,723 
236,738 
543,320 


762,538 


13,024 
1,315 
291 

66 
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Organizing Junior Safety Councils 
CHARLES D. VIBBERTS 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 


Safety lends itself naturally to group activity. 
Its aims are not individualistic but social. 


| Safety organizations have a recognized function 
' in our schools today—the conservation of life 


by the prevention of accidents and dangerous 


| practices, making attractive the idea of thought- 


fulness for others, and making proper behavior 
popular. 
The Junior Safety Council differs in one re- 


' spect from the usual school club—it is more 
' than a club. To function effectively it must 


attempt to regulate behavior, thus becoming a 
part of the governmental machinery of the 
school. The safety council should be consid- 
ered a sub-committee of the student govern- 
ment organization and be represented on its 


» governing board. 


Among the functions of a safety council are 


' the following: 


_ Formulation of safety laws, rules, or codes 
to govern the conduct of pupils. 

2 Administration of the safety code. 
Self-education of pupils through self-activ- 
ity in the study and practice of accident 
prevention. 

Assistance in’ maintaining a safe enyiron- 
ment and in removing the common causes 
of accidents. 

A desirable procedure for organizing a Junior 


‘ Safety Council should be worked out carefully 


in advance. The following procedure is sug- 

gested: 

1. The objectives of the Junior Safety Coun- 
cil should be presented at a faculty meeting. 

2. The objectives of the Junior Safety Council 
should be presented to the student body at 
a mass meeting. A guest speaker should 
strengthen the presentation. 

. Time should be allowed for homeroom dis- 
cussions of the objectives. 

. Homerooms should elect representatives 
Two representatives should be elected from 
each homeroom. 

. The representatives should be called to- 
gether by the principal or faculty repre- 
sentative for further discussion of objectives 
and duties of committees. 

. A second meeting should be called for the 
election of officers. A constitution should 
be drawn up and adopted at this meeting. 

. A third meeting of the representatives 
should be held for the purpose of putting 
the constitution into effect, appointing com- 
mittees and interpreting the functions of 
these committees. 

. A second mass meeting of the student body 
should be held before the council begins its 
operations. The program should include 
the reading of the constitution, the naming 
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of the committees and 
officers of the council. 

Suggested constitutions for Junior Safety 
Councils may be found in references 1, 3, 5, 7, 
and 9 in the accompanying bibliography. 

The suggestions outlined are most suitable for 
intermediate and junior high school grades. 
The question of having a safety council in senior 
high school grades involves presentation of new 
materials and new fields of activities if pupils 
in these grades are to be interested. Sugges- 
tions for a constitution may be found in ref- 
erence 1 in the bibliography, although it is pre- 
ferable that high school students draw up 
their own constitution. 


inauguration of 


Bibliography 


Safety Education—Idabelle Stevenson, A. S 
Barnes and Company, 1931. 

. Safety Education—Florence C. Fox, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. Bulletin No. 8, 1932. 

. School Safety Organizations—State of New 
Jersey, Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey, 1932. 

. Safety First for School and Home—Harriet 
E. Beard, Macmillan Company, New York. 
1924. 

5. Safety Programs and Activities for Elemen- 
tary and Junior High School—Florence 
Hyde and Ruth Slown, Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, 1931. 

. Safety Teaching in the Modern School— 
Education Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 1 Park Avenue, New York. 

School Safety Committee—Public Safety 
Department, Keystone Automobile Club. 
Philadelphia. 

. Safety Education—Public Safety Depart- 
ment, Keystone Automobile Club, Philadel- 
phia. 

. Junior Safety Councils—Western Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Council, 206 Diamond Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





U. S. Leaflets Available 

The following leaflets available from the 
United States Office of Education will be help- 
ful to teachers: 

Circular No. 28 (Revised), Washington, D. C., 
October, 1932, U. S. Government Publications 
of Use to Teachers of Geography. 

Circular No. 56, Washington, D. C., November, 
1932, Tests in Commercial Education, An An- 
notated List. 

Circular No. 61, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber, 1932, The Social-Economic Survey as a 
Basis for an Educational Survey. 

Bibliography No. 9, Good References on Jun- 
ior Business Education. 


23 of every 1000 adults are college graduates. 
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Suggestions for Promotion and Com- 


mencement Programs 


The year 1932 marked the 250th anniversary 
of the founding of Pennsylvania by William 
Penn. It is appropriate that commencement 
programs for 1932-33 emphasize Penn and his 
contribution to Pennsylvania as well as the 
growth and development of the Keystone State. 
The following projects will suggest activities 
which will have a vital community interest as 
well as a distinct educational value: 

1. An organized attempt should be made to 
locate personal and family papers which are 
important historical source materials in the 
community. Many papers of this kind which 
are of value have been destroyed in the past 
and are still being destroyed because people 
do not recognize their importance. In many 
communities there is a local or county historical 
society which is in position to preserve these 
sources. If no local agency is available, the 
materials should be sent to the archives of the 
State Library. In some cases where private 
individuals have facilities for keeping sources, 
they may be willing to lend them to the State 
Library so that they may be photostated and 
made available for general circulation. As soon 
as new materials are discovered, a report should 
be sent to the State Library at Harrisburg, de- 
scribing them. 

2. One of the most important aspects of 
Pennsylvania history and one which has been 
largely neglected is the part played by the 
Commonwealth in what may be called the 
American Industrial Revolution. As a section 
rich in minerals and other natural resources, 
Pennsylvania has played a leading part in the 
industrial development of the nation. Source 
materials relating to the history of industries 
in Pennsylvania are valuable and should be 
preserved. A few years ago a student dis- 
covered by chance the remains of one of the 
early iron furnaces in Chester County and 
found the old account books stored in a barn 
nearby. Many were in a good state of preser- 
vation, and are in the archives of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

3. Another phase of history which should 
receive attention is that of the effect of im- 
migration on the social and economic life of 
the Commonwealth. There are valuable ma- 
terials in many communities. 

4. Attention should be paid to any materials 
bearing on the governmental and biographical 
history of the Commonwealth. Local church 
histories offer important sources. 

5. Many progressive movements in govern- 
ment and social welfare have originated in 
Pennsylvania. Penn’s plan of government in- 
fluenced both State and national developments. 
Following through a study of movements which 
have culminated in our present form of govern- 
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ment as well as a study of the present struc 
ture of the State government, will prove in 
teresting and helpful. 

The following sources of information may bd 
helpful: The local historical society, county 


historical societies, and groups such as the His 


torical Society of Western Pennsylvania, Bige, 
low Boulevard and Parkman Avenue, Pitts: 
burgh. Material published by the Society of 
Friends, 302 Arch Street, Philadelphia. The 
Pennsylvania Manual and other publications of 
the State government. Spence, Mary K— 
William Penn: A Bibliography—Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, Harrisburg. This may 
be obtained by addressing the Commission. 
Such books as the following will be helpful 
to those working on programs: 
SHARPLESS, Isaac—Two Centuries of Pennsy- 
vania History—Lippincott 
PENNYPACKER, S. W.—Pennsylvania, The Kev- 
stone—Sower & Co. 
MartTIn, A. E. and SHENK, H. H.—Pennsylvania 
History Told by Contemporaries—Macmillan 
Company 
GODCHARLES, FREDERICK—Daily Stories of Penn- 
sylvania—published by the author at Milton. 
Pennsylvania 
REITELL AND LowEe—Pennsylvania: 
Our Domain—R. G. Badger Co. 
FerTic, J. H.—Constitutions of Pennsylvania- 
The Legislative Reference Bureau, Harris- 
burg 
SHENK, H. H.—Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania— 
The National Historical Association, Harris- 
burg 
Out of such a commencement program 
should come in each community a_ keener 
appreciation of the role of Pennsylvania in 
our national development, and of the contri- 
bution of the local community to the history 
of the Commonwealth. 


A Story of 





Pennsylvania Historical Association 


Attention of social studies teachers and other 
school people interested in Pennsylvania his- 
tory is called to the organization meeting of 
the new Pennsylvania Historical Association 
which will be held at Lehigh University on 
April 28 and 29. Reservations can be made by 
communicating with L. H. Gipson, professor 
of History and Government, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. The plan for the 
organization of a historical association in Penn- 
sylvania grew out of an informal meeting of a 
number of persons interested in Pennsylvania 
history which was held at State College, April 
29 and 30, 1932. The sponsors are anxious to 
have the organization cooperate very closely 
with the schools and cordially invite all teach- 
ers interested in State or local history to affil- 
iate with the group. 
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Program of Safety Education 


(Concluded from the February issue) 


Safety Practices about the School 

Safety education must be positive. Definite 

instruction must be given so that the pupil 

may know the correct way of doing. Su- 

perintendents, principals, teachers and cus- 

todians are responsible for certain of these 

safe practices. Objectives of the following 

safety practices are: 

Monthly fire drills 

a. To acquaint pupils with the fire alarm 
signals, use of stairways and exits. 

b. To provide for quick, cool action in case 
of emergency. 

Selection of playground and gymnasium 
apparatus. 

a.To select apparatus that is approved by 
physical educators. 

Monthly inspection of playground and 

gymnasium apparatus 

a. To see that all apparatus is in good con- 
dition and safe for use. 

b. To report all apparatus in need of repair 
and to see that it is not used until 
repaired. 


. Supervision on playgrounds 


a.To see that grounds are free from waite 
hazards. 

b. To see that all necessary precautions are 
employed in games. 

c.To see that older pupils do not encroach 
upon the protected area of the younger 
pupils. 


. Instruction in routes to school 


a.To acquaint pupils coming to school for 
the first time with the safest routes over 
which to travel to and from school. 
Regular health examinations 
a.To determine physical status of pupils. 
b.To determine physical status of pupils 
participating in athletic contests. 
Supervision of athletic contests 
a.To prevent, insofar as possible, athletic 
accidents by 
(1) Providing proper uniforms and equip- 
ment. 
(2) Supervising length of schedules and 
time of individual games. 
(3) Providing competent officials. 


. Frequent inspection of laboratories 


a.To insure safety in the storing and 
handling of inflammable and explosive 
materials used in science courses. 

b. To inspect condition of fire extinguishers 
in the laboratories. 


. Clean up days 


a.To eliminate materials around the build- 
ings and grounds which might be safety 
or other hazards. 


10. 


12. 


10. 


E. 
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. Adequate Means 


. Emergency Lighting Systems—to 


Elimination of hazards 

a. To remove all possible hazards in build- 
ings, classrooms and playgrounds. 

b. To properly maintain floors in order to 
prevent slipping and sliding. (Splinters) 


. Industrial shop safety 


a.To see that all power driven machine 
tools are guarded according to the regu- 
lations of the Department of Labor and 
Industry and that guards are used at all 
times. 

b. To give pupils definite instruction in the 
use of all types of tools before permitting 
their use. 

c.To see that boards with protruding nails 
or other hazardous material does not col- 
lect in the working space of the shop. 

d.To make certain that lumber racks and 
overhead storage racks are properly sup- 
ported. 

e. To see that paints and other inflammable 
materials are stored and used according 
to the rules and regulations thereto. 

Assembly and homeroom talks 

a.To keep all phases of safety uppermost 
in the minds of the pupils. 

Making School Buildings Safe 

The general objectives in the planning and 

administration of school buildings are to 

provide adequate economical and comfort- 
able housing and to secure health and 
safety therein. Specific objectives are: 


. Proper Type of Construction—to maintain 


standards of safety in the different types of 
construction—fire-resistive measures. 

of Egress—to prevent 
panic in case of fire. 


. Conveniently Placed Fire Alarm Boxes—to 


give immediate warning of danger. 


. Automatic Heat and Humidity Regulators— 


to insure comfortable and safe working 
conditions. 


. Safety Front Switch Boards—to guard 


against electrical hazards. 

Instantaneous Control Switches in Shops— 
to insure the immediate stopping of ma- 
chinery to prevent physical injury. 
Automatic Control of Water in Showers— 
to prevent the possibility of burns and 
scalds. 


. Boiler and Furnace Room Standards—to 


confine possible source of fire to its origin. 
insure 
proper lighting in case regular current is 
cut off. 

Adequate Fire Fighting Apparatus—to in- 
sure against spread of fire, particularly in 
home economics, science laboratories, and 
furnace rooms. 

Accident Reporting as an Aid in Develop- 
ing the Safety Program 
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The securing and study of causes of acci- 
dents should be the basis for the promotion 
of an intelligent safety program. Student 
accident report cards of the type issued by 
the National Safety Council should be used 
to report all accidents. Results of this re- 
porting may be: 

1. To point out the necessity for supervision 
in certain parts of the school. 

. To indicate hazards in and around schools. 

3. To secure material for assembly talks, 

homeroom discussions and bulletin boards. 

F. Cooperation with Agencies and Organiza- 
tions in the Development of Safety Pro- 
grams 
The organization of a worth-while safety 
program entails the assistance of the com- 
munity and cooperation with such agencies 
and organizations as the following: 

. Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Local and National Safety Councils. 

Local and National Automobile Clubs. 

Local Police Departments. 

State Bureau of Motor Vehicles, 

ment of Revenue. 

State Department of Highways. 


i) 


VP we 


Depart- 


o 





Science Radio Broadcasts Now Used 
By Thirty Stations 


The elementary school science radio broad- 
casts initiated by the Department in January 
are being continued and are now heard from 
the following 18 Pennsylvania stations: 

KQV and WWSW, Pittsburgh; WBAX and 
WBRE, Wilkes-Barre; WEEU and WRAW, 
Reading; WERE and WLBW, Erie; WFBG, 
Altoona; WGAL and WKJC, Lancaster; WGBI, 
Scranton; WIBG, Glenside; WJAC, Johnstown; 
WJBU, Lewisburg; WORK, York; WPEN, Phila- 
delphia; and WRAK, Williamsport. 

The programs for March are as follows: 

Week of March 6—Thomas E. Winecoff, Lec- 
turer, Board of Game Commissioners—‘“Why 
Boys and Girls Should Become Acquainted 
with Helpful Birds.” 

Week of March 13—Lewis E. Staley, Secretary 
of the Department of Forests and Waters—‘“His- 
toric Trees in Pennsylvania that Boys and 
Girls Should See.” 

Week of March 20—T. L. Guyton, Entomolo- 
gist, Department of Agriculture—“How the 
Schools Can Help to Eliminate Insect Pests 
and Plant Diseases.” 

Week of March 27—T. L. Guyton, Entomolo- 
gist, Department of Agriculture—‘Moths and 
Butterflies that Boys and Girls in Our Schools 
May Easily Find.” 

The broadcasts are given by the authors 
from the studio of Station WBAK, (1430 Kilo- 
cycles) between 7:15 and 7:30 each Tuesday 
evening. The time that these broadcasts are 
given over other stations can be learned by con- 
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sulting local broadcasting schedules. 
the talks are being supplied to broadcasting 
stations in a dozen other states. 

Cornell University broadcasts science talks 
each week on Thursday morning, from 9:45 to 
10:00, under the title “This Week in Nature.” 
from the University Station, WESG. 





Libraries Available 


A new edition of the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries has just been published 
It includes about 3300 titles of carefully selected 
books, and in addition about 530 pamphlets. 


with an annotated list of sources for pictures. > 


together with a list of maps. 
The Standard Catalog provides the most up- 


to-date and satisfactory list of basic material: f 


for high school use. It is distributed to schools 
as has previously been the case, on a service 
basis. Information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City. 


For a brief list of books both in the elemen-} 


tary school and the secondary school, the lists 
published by the Department of Public In- 
struction will be found helpful. 


tendents. - 


Bulletin 19, Basic Reference Books for High!) 


Schools 
Bulletin 20, A List of Reference Books in His- 
tory and Civics for Elementary Schools 
Bulletin 21, A List of Reference Books in 
History and Civics for Junior High Schools 
Bulletin 22, A List of Reference Books in 
History and Social Science for Senior High 
Schools 


Bulletin 23, Library Books for the Elemen- : 


tary Schools 

Bulletin 24, Library Books for the Junior 
High School 

Bulletin 31, Reference Books for the Senior 
High School Library 

Bulletin 33, Classroom Libraries 

Bulletin 34, Fiction for Senior High School 
Libraries 

Bulletin 35, Magazines for a High School 
Library 

Bulletin 36, A List of Reference Books in Sci- 
ence for High Schools 

Bulletin 37, How to Organize a Small School 
Library 

Bulletin 38, Library Books for Small Rural 
Schools 

Bulletin 56, Suggested Lists of Books for 
Elementary and Junior High Schools 





Approximately ten percent of the 1932 June 
graduates of Pennsylvania high schools are en- 
rolled this year as post graduate students. 


The publica-” 
tions now available are listed below and teach-” 
ers may obtain them through their superin-| 


Copies of 


Lats. 
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DIRECTORY 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Officers for 1933 


president, Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 


| First Vice-President, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
’ Second Vice-President, M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg 
: Superintendent 


of Public Instruction, James N. 


Rule, Harrisburg 


Treasurer, Walter L. Philips, West Chester 
Assistant Treasurer of Permanent Fund, John R 


' Editor Emeritus, John Piersol 


Helwig, Allentown 
McCaskey, Lan- 


caster 


Brecutive Secretary and Editor, J. Herbert Kelley, 


Harrisburg 


tssistant Executive Secretary and Director of Re- 


{ssistant Editor, M. Elizabeth Matthews, 


search, H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
Harris- 


burg 


Secretary, Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 
Assistant to Director of Research, Emilie K. Keener, 








Harrisburg 
DEPARTMENTS 
Art 
President, Russell D. McCommons, Edinboro 
Vice-President, Eva Keller, Williamsport 
Secretary. Grace Lennox, Bethlehem 
County Superintendence 
President, C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Vice-President, J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
Secretary, C. E. Hilbish, Northumberland 
District Superintendence 
President, Wm. C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
Vice-President, S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield 
Secretary, H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Graded School 
President. Mary E. Barrett, Scranton 
Vice-President, Elizabeth Pfeiffer, Erie 
Secretary. Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, Merion 
Higher Education 
President, C. J. Carver. Carlisle 
Vice-President, N. W. Cameron, West 
Chester 
Secretary, Robert C. Horn, Allentown 
Kindergarten-Primary 
President. Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, June Smith, Millersville 
Secretary, Julia Wade Abbot, Philadelphia 


Music . 
President, Will Earhart, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Mildred Kemmerer, Allen 


town 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
Rural School 
President, John A. Mechling, Kittanning 
Vice-President, P. A. Rishberger, Spartans- 
burg 
Secretary, Mary Miller, Harrisburg 
Secondary Education 
President, H. F. Heck, Erie 
Vice-President, Dale McMaster, Johnstown 
Secretary, Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Supervising Principals 
President, Wilmer K. Groff, Berwyn 
Vice-President, J. C. Werner, Coraopolis 
Secretary, H. Frank Hare, Camp Hill 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
President, B. A. Rockwell, Hershey 
Vice-President, Walter S. Frees, Reading 
Secretary, Katherine Plotts, West Reading 
Graded School Section 
Elementary School Principals 
President, Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Roland T. MacLaren. 
Williamsport 
Secretary, J. F. Moore, Pittsburgh 
Higher Education Sections 
College Teacters of Education 
President, George F. Dunkelberger, 


grove 
Vice-President, FE. J. Gergely, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia 
Secretary, F. G. Davis. Lewisburg 


Selins- 


” 





College and University 
President, A. R. Warnock, State College 
Vice-President, William P. Tolley, Meadville 
Secretary, S. H. Ziegler, Allentown 
Secondary Education Sections 
Classical 
President, Mary L. Hess, Bethlehem 
Vice-President, Frank W. Bingaman, 
Reading 
Secretary, Helen S. MacDonald, Lancaster 
Commercial 
President, A. Park Orth, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, Clinton M. Files, Indiana 
Secretary, Elizabeth B. Greek, Steelton 
English 
President, W. L. Fink, Reading 
Vice-President, Mabel E. Mulock, Allentown 
Secretary, Mary McCreary, Morrisville 
Junior High School 
President, Frank Ketner, Shillington 
Vice-President, P. C. Wallace, York 
Secretary, Helen Carroll, California 
Mathematics 
President, J. A. Foberg, California 
Vice-President, Elizabeth B. Cowley, 
burgh 
Secretary, Norman Kratz, Bridgeport 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Assn. 
President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-President, E. V. McCullian, Summit Hill 
Secretary, Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 


Pitts- 


Treasurer, P. A. Jones, Sharon 
Science 
President, Charles A. Young, Somerton, 


Philadelphia 


Vice-President, David Rial, Pittsburgh 


Secretary. Solon J. Fegley, Allentown 
Social Studies 
President, Ruth Wanger, Philadelphia 


Vice-President, A. O. Roorbach, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Anne Bowes, Pittsburgh 


Vocational Education Sections 
Agriculture 
President, Henry Brunner, Oley 
Vice-President, Wayne Rentschler, Lampeter 
Secretary. Norman Ratchford, West Chester 
Continuation Schools 
President, Mary E. Boyle, Lansford 
Vice-President, Mrs. Katherine Witherow 
Lansdale 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary 


B. Myers, Lancaster 


Home Economics 
President, Laura W. Drummond, Philadel- 
phia 
Vice-Presidents: 
Central, Avalyn Kiser, Williamsport 
Eastern, Helen Mackey, Norristown 


Midwestern, Mrs. Viola Healey, New 
Castle 
Northeastern, Ethel H. Jones, Scranton 
Northwestern, Laura DeForest, Warren 
Southeastern, Emily Haydock, Ridley Park 
Southern, Margaret Riegel, Carlisle 
Western, Fannie Woodside, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Esther H. Alden, Philadelphia 
Industrial Arts 
President, Louis Lerda, Coatesville 
Vice-President, W. O. Cressman, Pottstown 
Secretary, J. W. H. Martin, Coatesville 
ROUND TABLES 
Council on Educational Method 
President, Philip A. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Harold W. Traister, Beaver 
Falls 
Secretary, Marion Van Campen, Pittsburgh 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
President, Mary Wyland, State College 
Secretary, Elsie M. Heckman, Allentown 
Extension Education 
President, Coit R. Hoechst, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, William H. Welsh, Philadel- 
phia 
Secretary, Mary M. McDonough, Pittsburgh 
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Health Education 
President, Arnold Fink, Lancaster 
Vice-President, Archie Dodds, Slippery Rock 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 
Library 
President, Meta Schmidt, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Esther Risser, Lancaster 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Howe-Binney, Erie 
Modern Language 
President, Annie Dunster, Philadelphia 
= Henry Ward Church, Mead- 
ville 
Secretary, Martin F. Miller, Tyrone 
Penmanship 
President, Edith E. Ash, Marysville 
Vice-President, T. M. Minster, Greensburg 
Secretary, Alma M. Hepler, Smithton 
Pennsylvania Council of Geography 
President, Harriet Carter, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Josephine Moyer, Reading 
Secretary, Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 
Pennsylvania School Press Association 
President, Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 
Vice-President, Charles F. Troxell, Philadel- 


TT. 


III. 


phia 
Secretary, M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harris- 
burg 
Research 
President, David R. Sumstine, Pittsburgh 
— Jonas E. Wagner, Harris- 
urg 
Secretary, Thomas H. Ford, Reading 
Special Education 
President, Mrs. Rose Olanoff, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Claudine Melville, Harris- 
burg 
Secretary, Bertha Bortel, Lewistown 
Supervisors, Kindergarten and First Bight 
Grades 
President, F. M. Garver, Philadelphia 
Vice-Presidznt, Marjorie Hardy, German- 
town 
Secretary, Catherine E. Geary, Lebanon 
Visual Education 
President. James G. Sigman, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, L. Paul Miller, Scranton 
Secretary, C. F. Hoban. Harrisburg 
CONVENTION DISTRICTS 
Central I. 
President, J. G. March, Wellsboro 
Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven Il. 
Eastern 
President, H. W. Dodd, Allentown 
Secretary, H. H. Wentz, Allentown 
Midwestern 
President, S. W. Lyons, New Brighton 
Secretary, Harry Jones, Sharon 
Northeastern 
President, John H. Dyer, Scranton 
Secretary, Carl L. Millward, Milton 
Northwestern 
President, C. C. Crawford, Edirboro 
Secretary, C. F. Adamson, Meadville 
Southeastern 
President, E. H. Snow, Ardmore 
Secretary, Winfield W. Menhennett, West 
Chester 
Southern 
President, 
Secretary, 
Western 
President, 
Secretary, 


EV. 


ITI. 


Jesse S. Heiges, Shippensburg 
c. J. Kell, Harrisburg 


E. C. Noyes, Pittsburgh 
A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 


Elective Officers and Committees 


. H. THomas, Second Vice-President, Harrisburg 


Legislative Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires December 31, 1933 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
Clarence J. Ollenditke, Scranton 
B. B. Smith, Connellsville 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Holman White, Philadelphia 
Term expires December 31, 1934 
I. D. App, Harrisburg 
Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 


VI. 





Vil. 
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Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 3 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia e 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown | 
Resolutions Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires December 31, 1933 
W. W. Evans, Chairman, Bloomsburg 
C. C. Green, New Castle 
A. H. Howell, Hoaesdale 
R. W. Robinson, Greensburg 
Landis Tanger. Millersville Ed 
Term expires December 31, 1934 4 
Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
John T. Connell, Butler 
Charles S. Miller, Lansdowne 
R. G. Mowrey, Quincey 
R. K. Smith, Leisenring 
H. E. Stover, Lewisburg 
Teacher Welfare Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires December 31, 1933 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Term expires December 31, 1934 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway d 
Term expires December 31, 1935 3 
Edwin C. Broome, Cheirman, Philadelphia 7 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh Z 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund 4 
(Elected by the Executive Council) | 
H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Allentown, term ex- |) 
pires 1933 
Beulah A. Fenimore, Philadelphia, term ex- 
pires 1935 
George L. Omwake, Collegeville, term ex- | 
pires 1937 
Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 
(Created by the Executive Council) 
President, Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
irst Vice-President, M. S. Bentz, Ebersburg 
Chairman, Trustees of the Permunent Fund, | 
W. Dodd, Allentown F 





XII. 





Appointive Committees 


Budget Committee of the Executive Council [) 
(To be appointed) 

Commission on Professional Ethics 
(Authorized by Code of Ethics) F 

Frank G. Davis, Chairman, Lewisburg, term | 
expires July 1, 1934 

Mary L. Russell, Indiana, term expires July | 
1. 1933 3 

Charles F. Maxwell, Greensburg, term ex- © 
pires July 1, 1935 is 

Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh, term ex 
pires July 1, 1936 

The President, ex officio 

Committee on Credentials 
(Appointed by the President) 

A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading, term ex- 
pires December 31, 1935 

Thomas G. Shallenberger, Waterford, 
expires December 31, 1934 

Agnes Davidson, Johnstown, 
December 31, 1933 

Committee on Elections 
(To be appointed) 

Constitutional Revision 
(Appointed by the President) 

Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, York 

Martha E. Boyer, Philadelphia 

Fred W. Diehl, Danville 

M. B. Horner, Washington 

Walter E. Severance, Harrisburg 

G. A. Stetson, Titusville 

Contact-Fact Finding Committee 
(Appointed by the President) 

Carmon Ross, Chairman, Doylestown 

H. W. Dodd, Allentown 

LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 

Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Pittsburgh 

H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa 

Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, Board of Directors 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 

Term expires December 31, 1933 * 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
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H. E. Gress, President, Lancaster 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Term expires December 31, 1934 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Term expires December 31, 1935 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 


(Appointed by the Pre at the request 


of Dr. Houston Mifflin 
Henry M. Bruner, Coiumbia 
Roy K. Garber, Columbia 
John B. Kennedy, Columbia 
Elizabeth Z. Minich, Columbia 
Loretta R. Minich, Columbia 
Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster 
Harry C. Zeamer, Columbia 
Committee on Public Relations 
(Appointed by the President) 
J. Freeman Guy, Chairman, Pittsburgh 
Guy C. Brosius, Lock Haven 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
A. H. Howell, Honesdale 
Charles S. Miller, Lansdowne 
Advisory Members: 
H. E. Gayman 
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J. Herbert Kelley and 


IX. Committee on Retirement Fund Relations 


(Appointed by the President) 
W. Lee Gilmore, Chairman, Oakmont 
John C. Diehl, Erie 
Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Amy Morgan, Scranton 
J. B. Richey, McKeesport 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
xX. Committee on Tenure 
(Appointed by the President) 
James R. Gilligan, Chairman, Dunmor 
Agnes C. Call, Chester 
Florence M. Franklin, Pittsburgh 
John P. Lozo, Reading 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
XI. Women’s Legislative Council 
a by the President) 
E. A. Representative, 
* Philadsiphia 
Parent Teacher Cooperation Committee 
(Appointed by the President) 
Fred W. Diehl, Chairman, Danville 
Elizabeth C. Booz, Washington 
Clara Winans, Wilkes-Barre 


XII. 


Local Branches of the P.S.E.A., 1932-33 


e 


Jessie ‘Gray, 











” a) 
3d 85 
i 
Soe so 
25 88 
ADAMS COUNTY 
CONE EVIRCRCINNG tees ccccctcccty secon acs 215 100 
Pres., Clarence P. Keefer, New 
Oxford 
Sec., Jessica G. Weaver, Gettys- 
urg 
SORCURII ooo ogc sence aolenaecaerne 43 100 
Pres., Guile W. Lefever, Gettys- 
burg 
Sec., Elizabeth Rummell, Gettys- 
urg 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
County BNSCHGS  océccccc.scscs 2,494 100 
Pres., E. L. Shepard, Bridgeville 
Sec., Adeline Welch, Finleyville, 
R. D. 3 
NANI ogo a /onGr 0a ions darae dale oes 68 100 
Pres., J. Nelson Mowls, Eellevue 
Sec., Mary E. Graham, Bellevue 
WENN og: gree o 5600.4 @ ore vee ole aera kis 119 100 
— George W. Gilmore, Brad- 
ock 
Sec., Ella M. Clarke, Braddock 
CMGI os a acicre Oare nea oa pee eas oe 77 100 
Pres., Norman L. Glasser, Carnegie 
Sec., Donald M. Glossner, Carnegie 
M@TRRMRONE fines avers ts sie-ohavese aie. eieiele ae ois 153 100 
Pres., John F. Young, Clairton 
Sec., Martha R. Marovich, Clairton 
*100% enrolment in the National Education 


Association. 





CURING, fic caveccacens 
Pres., Earle O. Liggitt, Crafton 
Sec., Mary R. King, Carnegie 

BPOPMGM  ciccvicscostucee 
Pres., Norman H. Vincent, Dormont 
Sec., Sarah Martin, Pit:sburgh 

Duquesne 
Pres., Cora E. Wright, Duquesne 
Sec., Paul G. Robinson, Duquesne 

East Pittsburgh 
Pres., Nellie 

Pittsburgh 


O’Rourke, East 


Sec., G. Weisberger, Pittsburgh 
FIGIGQMIGAG (ee cow cdnrdcdedeunceues 
Pres., Merlin V. Wills, New Ken- 
sington 
Sec., Esther Seiberling, Homestead 
MECRCGRNIRE, 2 osiccacncwdtecstendases 


Pres., J. B. Richey, McKeesport 


Sec., Maud Woods, McKeesport 
WIGHGGM TOO 4c vive a ddeeeceweesns 
Pres., T. K. Johnston, McKees 
Rocks 
PROURE LGDANON o<cccaccccducccces 
Pres., C. Herman Grose, Mt. 
Lebanon 
Sec., Miriam Headley, Mt. Lebanon 
SRRMRNOIE <udcenccoxecenanGauncaes's 
Pres., Ruth Hager, Munhall 
Sec., LeMira McCleery, Munhall 
INGHUN Tine. ..o ss cane wacevenacs 
Pres., F. DeWitt Zuerner, North 
Braddock 
Sec., Madge E. Miller, Edgewcod 
WR © nod os eee eene neeaes 
Pres., J. F. Moore, Pittsburgh 


Sec., Anne H. Bowes, Pittsburgh 


RAMBUS ciseececcucnceecdeceewes uns 
Pres., Mrs. Minnie R. Riddle, 
Pittsburgh 
Sec., D. J. Sullivan, Rankin 


Swissvale 
Pres., Rae Tennant, Swissvale 
Sec., Rachel Greer, Swissvale 

Tarentum 
Pres., A. D. Endsley, Tarentum 
Sec., Mary Buck, Tarentum 

NEHMONMIII, cecusansececu are vee sc 
Pres., Thos. H. McClymonds, 

Wilkinsburg 
Sec., Sarah Long, Wilkinsburg 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY 

County Institute 

Pres., Russell McGregor, 
ning 
Sec., — Baker, Kittanning 

WRONG CHG cccec nce cicacccicuaceevses 
Pres., Q. G. Vincent, Ford City 
Sec., P. N. Marsh, Ford City 

Kittanning 
Pres., Harry Duncan, Kittanning 
Sec., Dorothy Baker, Kittanning 

BEAVER COUNTY 

County Institute 


Kittan- 


Pres., J. Gerald Muder, Beaver 
Falls 
Sec., Dorothy Thomas, Beaver 
alls 
BUGGING oc iasiediededs taewees 
Pres., Lytle M. Wilson, Aliquippa 
Sec., Mabel Westlake, Aliquippa 
PAMIIMIGE . caccccwvccavacsegesacus 


Pres., Frank L. Pollock, Ambridge 
Sec., Mary I. McCalister, Baden 

Beaver 
Pres., Mary I. McKinley, Beaver 
Sec., Charles S. Linn, Beaver 

CROAVGE WA ioe cadsdwasvanccedtes 
Pres., Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Sec., Elizabeth Barton, Beaver 

Falls 

pi” ee ree Pe ee 
Pres., Ellen Lafferty, Midland 
Sec., W. S. Bazard, Midland 

New Brighton 

Pres., Paul N. 
Brighton 

Sec., Ada Stafford, New Brighton 


110 


105 


136 


3,003 


59 


89 


58 


216 


59 


198 


152 


46 


137 


59 


74 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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100 
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100 


100 


100 


100 
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100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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100 
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PON i5 pig coca ocis cis ora uceceliess wre acauee 
Pres., William Peacock, Rochester 
Sec., Elinor Jacobson, Rochester 

BEDFORD COUNTY 

ROOUTIEY “ETIBUICUEG 6:0: 0.6:4 5 05h 0:0 's:0i0i659 0-0 
Pres., H. D. Metzger, Bedford 
Sec., C. E. Shappell, Everett 

BERKS COUNTY 
*County Institute 


Pres., Mrs. Edna DeTurck Geiss, 
Oley 
Sec., Calvin A. Unger, Reading 
*Muhlenberg Township ............ 
Pres., C. S. Crumbling, Reading 
Sec., K. H. Schmehl, Fleetwood 
RRSP TPNINNS | 6 55 rashes s atane bus se niniocs sole 
Pres., Italo L. deFrancesco, Read- 
ing 
Sec., Stella E. Miller, Reading 
BLAIR County 
MOMMY TRBEIEG 6665/5 o:0-6-0 se oesce 


Pres., T. S. Davis, Hollidaysburg 


Sec., B. M. Williams, Hollidays- 
burg 
ee ee ae ne eee 
Pres., Howard W.  Lindaman, 
Altoona 
Sec., M. Marie Ritts, Altoona 
PEIOINGRYADUTE  ois:s.5i0 0 6 60:64 006,400 6 
Pres., J. Harry Henshaw, Holli- 


daysburg 

Sec., Mary Pickles, Hollidaysburg 

*Tyrone PE ee a eee eae ieee 
Pres., Lillian M. Wilson, Tyrone 

Sec., Mildred E. Hull, Tyrone 
BRADFORD COUNTY 
*County Institute 
Pres., 
Sec., 
RUMOR IDL: Ar ccpitg a satccbrni-s a iedeie ater ecaleacs-Ss5<ole as 

Pres., Judson F. Kast, Sayre 


Eugene E. Cadman, “Rome 
Marjorie M. Holmes, Rome 


Sec., Angie E. Heverly, Sayre 
Bucks COUNTY 
RSOUMLY TABUMAILC os 0-5sicin so wos .s eee « 
Pres., Joseph S. Neidig, Quaker- 
town 
Sec., Mabel Oxford, Quakertown 
Bensalem TOWNSHIP. . ...0600scecsces 
Pres., S. K. Faust, Hulmeville 
Sec., Anna M. Williams, Corn- 
wells Heights 
NRERERON oye sis os ateik dk ors ae ean? 
Pres., Howard E. James, Bristol 


Sec., Jane Rogers, Bristol 
BUTLER COUNTY 
COUNTY TDMBUITUEC: ols ick sisis-c ees as 
Pres., Mont R. Frederick, Butler 
Sec., Mary Jamison, Butler 
i ae ee ee 
(Meets with County) 
CAMBRIA COUNTY 
COUNTY TRB: oie-6. 0 5einisiciowsie-s aie. 
Pres., M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Sec., Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 
Johnstown 


Pres., J. Ernest Wagner, Johns- 
town 
Sec., Frances Moore, Johnstown 


URUNNRY BRED 3555 nope axhdlary is eisixls unisee 5s 
iy Hugh G. Hutchison, Nanty 
1 


fe) 
Sec., Paul A. Yingling, Nanty Glo 
CAMERON COUNTY 
Gc) Age Ch | a 
Pres., M. C. Bower, Emporium 
Sec., Neva L. Jenks, Emporium 
CARBON COUNTY 
PROOUNEY. ANGULO 6.555606 vs 6a S08 
Pres., Stuart E. Prutzman, Mauch 
Chunk 
Sec., Elizabeth C. Wills, Lehighton 
Lansford 
Pres., 
Sec., 


John E. Lauer, Lansford 
Nancy B. Gallagher, Lans- 


ford 
PUMRUUNOOD 6s 5 5 64h s 9 bred sis Beers 
Pres., Daniel I. Farren, Lehighton 


Sec., /Svelyn F. Jones, Lehighton 
PRTMMSMNEINONI ID) 56.c5 552 ea satki tas b'45o,6 oie aint 
Pres., H. N. Fatzinger, Palmerton 


56 
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Sece., Myrtle Derr Munson, 
merton 

ORSUTISNG SETI 6.6 ais.o50 6 0 Score ewe w sielel ee 
(Meets with County) 

CENTRE COUNTY 

COMBTy ZOMTITMES c5 600.066 0:00% 
Pres., F. G. Rogers, Bellefonte 
Sec., J. F. Wetzel, Centre Hall 

CHESTER COUNTY 


County INSHtute: o's 6:5:6:6 e:eses 
Pres., Floyd C. Fretz, Downing- 
town 
Sec., M. Anna Nields, West 
Chester 
OB RSB RCE eiee viwls pcecns erate bare acer 
Pres., E. Herbert Peirce, Coates- 
ville 
Sec., Helen Marshall, Coatesville 
Py, re er er 
Pres., Martin L. Peters, Phoenix- 
ville 
WESt MONORtCr (5 3.0:3 ssc ee wees 
Pres., Walter L. Philips, West 
Chester 
Sec., Margaret E. Wolfangle, 


West Chester 
CLARION COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., B. M. Davis, Clarion 
Sec., Robert Laing, Knox 
CLEARFIELD COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., Paul G. Robison, Clearfield 
Sec., Arthur F. Green, Clearfield 
MEIGRPMOIN -. oi0'c:eci0.0' 0 5s west becomes 
Pres., W. H. Meade, Clearfield 
Sec., Frances Black, Clearfield 
DuBois 


Pres., S. Marjorie Dressler, Du- 
Bois 
Sec., Anna N. Williams, DuBois 
Bandy POWRBRID  .0.6.6:.0-6.5:4's9-00.c1000- 
Pres., J. L. Hackenberg, DuBois 
Sec., K. M. Brewer, Reynoldsville 
CLINTON COUNTY 
County Institute .... isssccccccces 
Pres., D. Bruce Lytle, Mill Hall 
Sec., Thelma Moore, Lock Haven 
Gi AMO VCD iis. 5: o:0o-a'o aia'ere ges els eveusiecs 
Pres., Reagan I. Hoch, Lock 
Ha 


ven 
Sec., A. R. Hauke, Lock Haven 
COLUMBIA COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., Wm. W. Evans, Bloomsburg 
Sec., "Elsa Robbins, Millville 
*Berwick TTT Te CTT eT TR eT 
Pres., M. E. Houck, Berwick 
Sec., Russel Zimmerman, Berwick 
ME CRETE CUT Tee Te 
Pres., C. H. Garwood, Blooms- 


urg 
Sec., R. H. Pursel, Bloomsburg 
CRAWFORD COUNTY 


County Institute |. «5+. aceeietw.ciere's 
Pres., G. D. Decker, Conneaut- 
ville 
Sec., Martha E. Britton, Meadville 
BEGROGINIO. 5.4ire bots ace ne) ee eaer ues 
Pres., Marguerite McClintock, 
Meadville 
Sec., Florence Smith, mareoenped 
Co, ree ae re 
Pres., Elizabeth  B. “Crandall, 
Titusville 


Sec., Mildred Henderson, Titusville 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 
*Carlisle ......... 
Pres., J. W. Potter, Carlisle 
Sec., Kathleen Riley, Carlisle 


MGQCHATICNNOTE acho ica iariee cw se 
Pres., R. L. VanScoten, Me- 
chanicsburg 
Sec., Genifrede Walter, Me- 
chanicsburg 


DAUPHIN COUNTY 
County Institute 


Pal- 


March, 1933 


43 100 
341 93 
562 91.8 
120 100 

71 100 

90 100 
283 92. 
466 92.3 
78 100 
85 100 
40 100 
161 96 
64 100 
259 100 
92 100 
58 100 
287 78. 
108 100 
55 6100 
335 92 
86 100 
44 100 

469 98 .° 
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Pres., I. D. App, Harrisburg 
Sec., F. M. Barrick, Halifax 
Harrisburg 
Pres., M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg 
Sec., Fred C. Burris, Harrisburg 
*Middletown ........ 
Pres., G. W. Feaser, Middletown 


Sec., "Clara F. Beck, Middletown 
*Steelton ela ecb ia wlalareraal te ee ere ae ere ko 
Pres.. Carrie V. Brown, Worm- 


leysburg 
Sec., Catherine Malehorn, Steelton 
DELAWARE COUNTY 
*County Institute 
Pres., Carl G. Leech, Media 


Sec., George E. Croyle, Media 
CHGMRONS econ oa oa niata eeratciersis wansieve ube 
Pres., Florence Williams, Chester 
Sec., Agnes C. Call, Chester 
SEREEI Secs det nee ee eu aee ues 
Pres., Edward B. Deery, Darby 


Sec., Virginia E. Pope, Darby 
Haverford Township 


Pres., = Livingston, Upper 
Darb 
Sec., Emily H. Hughes, Upper 
Darby 
WENN «oo. ooo) a a's ei ocsie-o Alem eke we 


Pres., C. S. Miller, Lansdowne 
Sec., Rebekan W. Young, Lans- 
downe 
*Radnor Township 
Pres., Grace Filler, Wayne 
Sec., Rhodes Stabley, Wayne 


VOTIOD “I nck oie awe caten duces 
Pres., William C. Sampson, Up- 
per Darby 
Sec., Minnie L. Spickler, Upper 
Darby 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
. Pres., Jonas Wagner, Harrisburg 
Sec., Helena McCray, Harrisburg 

ELK COUNTY 

County Institute 


Pres., J. W. Sweeney, Ridgway 
Sec., O. G. F. Bonnert, Wilcox 
GIO 666 oe hot o tietds so bos 

Pres., Elenore Tillack, Johnson- 
burg 
". Cecelia Cunneen, Johnson- 
urg 
PIA. Se oS ase diceneGucoe<: 
‘Pres., W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Sec., Emily V. McCloskey, Ridg- 
way ‘ 
ErRIn COUNTY 
COBREH TOMA 5.566 cn tccee ences 
Pres., H. H. Denison, Erie 
Sec.. Thomas G. Shallenberger, 
Waterford 
VOGUE wcrnckcme de eae) aaaieauary s 


Pres., W. C. Pomeroy, Corry 


Sec., M. J. Blanden, Union City 
MN citnrs:kclnalad Mee ee wow ee wee wee 
Pres., C. W. McNary, Erie 
Sec., J. W. Nease, Erie 
FAYETTE COUNTY 
COUCH TIGHTS soccer sct eceeecees 
Pres., James G. Robinson, Union- 
town 
Sec., Mrs. Elsie W. Price, Union- 
town 
COMOIIRMEID), (cles Ctieserist octane mes 
a. Paul A. Brown, Ccnnells- 
vil 
Sec., ‘Harold A. Swank, Connells- 
ville 
Dunbar TOWRSRD sc. 60 6:0 sicicercsis ces 
Pres., R. K. Smith, Leisenring 
Sec., Lyda Morgan, Connellsville 
German oo. ee ee 
Pres., N. Riffle, McClelland- 


town 
Sec., Elizabeth Rider, McClelland- 
town 


Redstone Township 
Pres., 
Sec., 


Vv. C. Hess, Merritstown 
Pauline Klaas, Republic 


416 


796 


299 


or 


60 


168 


36 


49 


320 


90 


100 


87. 


100 


100 


100 


84. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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100 


100 


100 


100 
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Uniontown 
Pres., R. D. Mosier, Uniontown 
Sec., Ella Pew, Uniontown 

FoREST COUNTY 

County Tnetitute cc. cccccscecce 
Pres., H. C. Seigworth, Tionesta 
Sec., Goldie Rodgers, Marienville 

FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Coumty EMAUwte (..<cc ccckvcewes 
Pres., J. L. Finafrock, Chambers- 
burg 
Sec., B. F. Hartman, Waynesboro 
CHAMMGROININE vc cc tvcecceséeces 
Pres., J. Frank Faust, Chambers- 
burg 
Sec., Ida E. Heller, Chambersburg 
Te. bccn bs ances wee ys 
Pres., D. J. Keener, Waynesboro 


Sec., Anna M. Allen, Waynesboro 
FULTON COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., B. C. Lamberson, 
nellsburg 
Sec., S. E. 
GREENE COUNTY 
County Institute 


McCon- 
Walters, Akersville 


Pres., Kent Kelley, Waynesburg 
Sec., D. C. Longanecker, Waynes- 
burg 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., M. B. 
Fort 
Sec., Hazel 
burg 
Huntingdon 
Pres., J. 
don 
Sec., 
don 
INDIANA COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., W. A. 
Center 
Sec., S. F. Boden, Indiana 
Indiana 


Wright, McAlevys 


Crownover, Peters- 


Nevin Fouse, Hunting- 


Juniata Heikes, Hunting- 


McCreery, Marion 


Pres., Paul B. Mechlin, Indiana 
Sec., Mrs. Edgar Walker, Indiana 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., Charles E. 
Brookville 


Ellenberger, 


Sec., C. E. Wilson, Brookville 
Punx sute MIE. ownales tae dawenwalas 
Pres., W. B. Haines, Punsutaw- 
ney 
Sec., Mary Fenton, Punxsutawney 
JUNIATA COUNTY 
County NNMtte ees ect cece ees 
Pres., S. W. McClure, Port Royal 
Sec., A. Blaine Shover, Port 
Royal 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., Mark Fisher, Moscow 
Sec., Mrs. R. M. Northup, Dalton 
Archbald 
Pres., 
Sec., 2 
Blakely 


E. H. Burke, Archbald 
J. Burke, Archbald 
Borough 

Pres., J. H. Melhuish, Olyphant 
Sec., Miriam Howells, Olyphant 
Carbondale 
Pres., Edward Moran, Carbondale 
Sec., Mary K. Loftus, Carbondale 
Dickson City 


Pres., Anthony Shelinski, Dickson 
City 

Sec., ‘Genevieve D. Benson, Dick- 
son City 

BRRONINO coc couid welae dawewaaeenes 

Pres., James R. Gilligan, Dun- 
more 

Sec., Thomas J. Golden, Dunmore 


Fell Township 


Pres., Andrew E. Dubill, Simpson 
Sec., James P. Burns, Simpson 
OCR ORS” vocloccksaedanaees seen ee 

Pres., 


Sec., 


115 


401 


259 


384 


71 


300 


62 


134 


83 


163 


399 


76 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1H 


100 


104 


100 


106 


100 


100 


190 


100 


100 








400 


NG on acca Rita n srs aauseeiee 
Pres., Jane M. Langan, Olyphant 


Sec., Ann C. Gillespie, Olyphant 

eee Pre err err eee 
Pres., Amy W. Morgan, Scranton 
Sec., Archbald Reese, Scranton 

BGIOR xa wkieais ene s sais ielciea wie s'sa ss 
Pres., William J. Powell, Taylor 
Sec., Polly Davis, Taylor 

PATIOIND «Gases aig stn cence etoile ce evesveneia oie as 
Pres., Andrew T. Nicholls, Throop 


Sec., Jule Toth, Throov 
WHIMKOM BOVOMER ci cvccccccnvanswes 
Pres., Ambrose Carey, Jessup 


Sec., Joseph B. Conroy, Jessup 
LANCASTER COUNTY 

COURTY TRBUTNS. noes 00 ke os ce mas 
Pres., Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster 
Sec., Elizabeth R. Martin, Lan- 

caster 

SEER pa evoin Sabie wiernc slew alerts 
Pres., Frank B. Hege, Columbia 
Sec., Charles J. Jensen, Columbia 

Lancaster CTOCREEE VOD CSREES DROS 
Pres., A. Fred “Rentz, Lancaster 
Sec., Ross M. Myers, Lancaster 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., R. F. Conway, New Castle 


Sec., Glenn W. Johnston, New 
Castle 
BO RORY oso op sietece nh ote ee 
Pres., H. F. Wilson, Ellwood City 
Sec., Alberta McDanel, Ellwood 
City 
PT EOMMERE. bo dscie oso wsospacsors ene nue 
Pres., L. C. Black, New Bedford 


Sec., J. C. Ward, New Castle 
LEBANON COUNTY 
County Institute 
Pres., C. G. Dotter, Annville 
Sec., Lydia M. Sherk, Palmyra 
“ENS Re SERIES Geet 
Pres., I. C. White, Lebanon 
Sec., Margaret E. Yingst, Lebanon 
LEHIGH COUNTY 
County Institute 


Pres., Mervin J. Wertman, Allen- 
town 
Sec., Hobart A. en Allentown 
Allentown CN PT TTT ee 
Pres., Edwin D. * Clauss, Allen- 
town 
Sec., Fred Schmerker, Allentown 
*Whitehall Township ............. 
Pres., William D. Landis, Egypt 


Sec., George D. Steckel, Cementon 
LUZERNE COUNTY 
County Institute 


Pres., Victor E. Lewis, Edwards- 
ville 
Sec., James W. Pace, Wilkes- 
Barre 
MON. eS SSeS eee oe 
Pres., 
Sec., Sylvester Jablonski, Ashley 
OO OS ee eee 
Pres., A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 


Sec., H. F. Grebey, Hazleton 
Hazle Township 
Pres., Joseph B, Gabrio, Hazleton 
Sec., Louisa Davis, Drifton 
Kingston Ee re ee ee eee 
Pres., J. R. Merkel, Kingston 
Sec., *John M. Thomas, Kingston 
Nanticoke 


~——. A. P. “Diffendafer, Nanti- 
co 
Sec., John Davis, Nanticoke 
Newport TOWRSRID 2... cescccrsccce 
Pres., H. U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon 
Sec., Walter Krolikowski, Glen 
Lyon 
DOMINOS «©. io' sacs ge eave ate arse saan ies! Be 


Pres., D. J. Cray, Pittston 

Sec., Elizabeth Battle, Pittston 
*Plymouth 

Pres., H. S. Jones, Plymouth 
Sec., L. Ray Hawk, Plymouth 


946 


83 


84 


68 


843 


60 


355 


281 


108 


333 


294 


131 


342 


539 


818 


175 


46 


100 


100 


97.6 


98 


100 


100 


100 


100 


91.5 


100 


99.7 


100 


91.2 


100 


100 


51 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


40 


100 


100 
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CWVGnt PICESON. <6ciokks Sees cecses 
Pres. R. J. W. Templin, West 
Pittston 
Sec., Ollie Gillespie, West Pittston 
Wilkes- Barre aan Rare eG ererelevaheraiayaes 


Pres.,. 23. 5. Zeiser., Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., George W. Houck, Wilkes- 
Barre 
LYCOMING COUNTY 
County “TNStiute sacks cece sccenes 
Pres., Charles W. Potter, Mont- 
gomery 
Sec., Eugene P. Bertin, Muncy 
SUJOrSey “SHOVe) ccs cccGcaswecccess 
Pres., Anna Johnson, Jersey 
Shore 
Sec., Joseph E. MclIlwain, Jersey 
Shore 
Williamsport 
Pres., 


Pauline "Faber, Williams- 


por 
Sec., Alice Cady, Williamsport 
McKEAN COUNTY 


COnnty SRACUIO oad case scan ees 
Pres., C. W. Lillibridge, Smeth- 
port 
Sec., Carrie Day, Smethport 
Sbradtonds | ce aa es 


Pres., Helen R. Sloan, Bradford 
Sec., "Helen Hastings, Bradford 
*Kane sto bie HON SYEI IS: RIS TOY BEAK oh Uv SCE eCadoce 
Pres., Dalton G. VanOrmer, Kane 
Sec., June A. Blair, Kane 
MERCER COUNTY 
County ERStICRte 660 cc-6:00 60-50 
Pres., William M. Johnston, Mer- 
cer 
Sec., Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 


MPAMOCIL  adcsisic's eine ceiain 6 eereeine koe 
Pres., Esther A. B. Zentz, Farrell 
Sec., Florence » Donlin, Farrell 

GOCIVEIO .. oivnts as eaies so we ces 
— Sara B. “MeMilian, Green- 

vi 
Sec., Mabel North, Greenville 


PACO. 5.5.0.0.s Gs sinere esd Hakiorm sate em 
Pres., W. D. Gamble, Skaron 
Sec., Daisy A. Downs, Sharon 

MIFFLIN COUNTY 

County Institute .. 

Pres., Joseph F. ‘Hollis, 
town 

Sec., Mrs. J. R. Herr, McVeytown 

*Lewistown 


Yeager- 


Pres., C. B. Geedy, Lewistown 
Sec., Sara M. Book, Lewistown 
MONROE COUNTY 
County EASECube a5 6c5isoiscic-s:ew'sis's 
Pres., J. H. Kunkle, East Strouds- 
burg 


Sec., H. L. Walter, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Stroudsburg 


County TRSGte 6 cscs. Sevcscee 
Pres., J. M. Fisher, Ambler 
Sec., "Abby Wager, Norristown 
SADineton. “EOWHGHD x 6:16446:6.s:0-00.00:0 
Pres., E. S. Ling, Glenside 
Sec., Alice F. Weaver, Willow 
Grove 
MBTII OGLE | 5k 6 hip ahaceseve eceualaieiensrere 
Pres., Norman W. Kratz, Norris- 
town 
Sec., Agnes E. Krieble, Norris- 
town 
Cheltenham FOWNRSNID: a:0.60:060:60:00 


Pres., Frank C. Ketler, Oak Lane 
Sec., Elizabeth B. Scarborough, 
Willow Grove 
COMBRGNOCEOD. | 5.5.0.6:0i09:5)< ce cces-mw oes 
Pres., Robert C. Landis, Consho- 
hocken 
Sec., Lillie Steele, Conshohocken 
PP io5.e55:5- 3 088. tse awa se 
Pres., Ralph R. Smith, Lansdale 
*Lower Merion Township ........ 
Pres., William P. Nash, Ardmore 
Sec., Isabel K. Endslow, Ardmore 
Norristown Gators ah he ere Maeers Maas 
Pres., H. O. Dietrich, Norristown 


March, 1933 
66 100 
607 100 
308 100 
42 100 
294 99.3 
150 63.5 
114 98.2 
52 100 
416 88 
100 100 
63 100 
178 100 
191 100 
98 100 
215 100 
677 100 
164 100 
35 100 
136 93.1 
48 100 
59 100 
250 100 
220 100 
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Sec., Emma E. Christian, Norris- 
town 
J: . SPECT EC TT Te Tee eee ee 
Pres., J. Robert Von  Drach., 
Pottstown 
: Sec., Dorothy Yohn, Pottstown 
| Springfield Township ............ 
| Pres., Emma T. Comly, Flourtown 
Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth T. Wallace, 
Roslyn 
*Upper Merion Township ........ 
Pres., Lloyd A. Moll, King of 
Prussia 
Sec., Monroe A. Evans, Bridge- 
port 
MoNTOUR COUNTY 
COUMCY TRORIERE: . < s-sclce becca cee 
Pres., E. B. Cline, Danville 


Sec., Mary Welsh, Danville 

NorTHAMPTON COUNTY 

County Institute 
Pres., G. A. Grim, Nazareth 
Sec., A. O. Shiffer, Bath 


WEE? ecpclow dele dee Pen ce were as 
Pres., O. W. Ackerman, Bangor 
Sec., R. Speer, Bangor 

IGUNIOIIGNIR.. ha laceia eeetae edits 6 og wie wees 


Pres., W. H. Weiss, Bethlehem 
Sec., Mary L. Hess, Hellertown 


Haston 


Sec., Hobart D. Heisler, Easton 
PNOUUMANIINEOID. 55 6:6" oo aeocm ox ora seerecerece oe 
Pres., John G. Koch, Northamp- 
ton 
Sec., Helen M. Newhard, North- 
ampton 
Vi a ee eee 


Pres., Clarence E. Furst, Easton 
y Sec., Ruth B. Cressman, Easton 
NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
* County Institute - 
Pres., George L. 
Sec., Claire E. 
umberland 
Coal Township 
Pres., S. A. Galiley, Shamokin 
Sec., David Bondura, Shamokin 
BERG ed tie wlere era nine eae sate ae 
Pres., Carl L. Millwaid, Milton 
Sec., Lura E. Mundy, Milton 
Mount Carmel 
Pres., W. M. Yeingst, Mount Car- 
mel 
Sec., Elizabeth 
Carmel 
DORMER. | cp eeu cul eh ewe eee were ¢ 
Pres., Paul E. Witmeyer, Sha- 
mokin 
See., Mildred 
» Sunbury 
Pres., John Shambach, Sunbury 
Sec., Mary C. Gearhart, Sunbury 


Swank, Sunbury 
Scholvin, North- 


Howard, Mount 


Byerly, Shamokin 





-ERRY COUNTY 
County INStUte: 66sec cceecssss 
Pres., L. W. Bell, Duncannon 
Sec., M. Eleanor Culbertson, 
Loysville 
[PHILADELPHIA I EP ICCC IER 
Pres., William E. Burkerd, Phila- 
delphia 
Sec., Clement E. Foust, Elkins 
Park 
IKE COUNTY 
"County Enatitute . 2.4... scscsccces 
Pres., Chester B. Dissinger, Mil- 
ford 


Sec., Owen S. Keim, Matamoras 
OTTER COUNTY 
| County ERStUte” o.6csieicicccows 
Pres., A. G. Barrett, Coudersport 
Sec., W. B. Moose, Coudersport 
PScHUYLKILL CouNTY 
County Wniestitute x... .oesccsionsce 
C. <A. Burke, Mahanoy 
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Sec., Ethel M. Young, Ashland 
Riana Caw. acces ceecaeed aun 72 
Pres., Annetta M. McInerney, 
Mahanoy City 
Sec., Marie E. Wittmer, Mahanoy 
City 
*Mahanoy Township ...c.cccsess 68 
Pres., Mary: Jennings, Shenan- 
doah 
Sec., Mary Brennan, Mahanoy 
City 
DHINOVEUI os Sececeueeceress aaheas 61 
Pres., Carrie Kramer, Minersville 
Sec., Anna Brennan, Minersville 
ROGIRGING.. eivinia occ cwacseiaenes 145 
Pres., T. C. Knowles, Pottsville 
Sec., Mary S. Trauch, Pottsville 
Pee ere ee 
Pres., Julia M. Higgins, Shenan- 
doah 
Sec., Lillian Alshutz, Shenandoah 
WOIGAGUS “Scdteecarcancceeecawae as 76 
Pres., F. G. Horner, Tamaqua 
Sec., Martha W. King, Tamaqua 
West Mahanoy Township ........ 60 
Pres., Anthony J. O’Donnell, Lost 
Creek 
See., John J. Burke, Lost Creek 
SNYDER COUNTY 
COMME TRGRICWIO: <.o bis.00eeewecise ses 157 
Pres., A. M. Felker, Middleburg 
Sec., Charles F. Botteiger, Mt 
Pleasant Mills 
SOMERSET COUNTY 
Ce ae 631 
Pres., Fred P. Hare, Jr., Somer- 
set 
Sec., Virginia H. Shope, Boswell 
WHI ei cess asics ue eae es 76 
Pres., J. W. Hedge, Windber 
Sec., Estella Kinney, Windber 
SULLIVAN COUNTY 
Commty TRGMWNe cscccnwevoees 76 
Pres., John M. Lumley, Dushore 
Sec., Edith M. Behr, Lopez 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY 
COGREF TRO nica i ccecicacicn 260 
Pres., Paul N. Baker, Hallstead 
Sec., Stuart C. Button, Oakland 
WORGEO CNUW vi wa cccnedesacaacanes 41 
Pres., J. Cletus Dutchman, Forest 
City 
Sec., Paul J. Ravniker, Forest 
City 
T1ioca COUNTY 
Ceara ENON occa cess ce wcaeesues 289 
Pres., Rock L. Butler, Wellsboro 
Sec., Eleanor Donovan, Elkland 
UNION COUNTY 
Counts Ist | cic cedscscews ues 121 
Pres., Frank P. Boyer, Mifilin- 
burg 
Sec., Cyrus W. Huff, New Col- 
umbia 
VENANGO COUNTY 
County WistGtes es cccckinewccs 249 
Pres., A. R. McKee, Cranberry 
Sec., Helen Lynn, Emlenton 
Pe. wa eae ee hee eae cea e eee 71 
Pres., Mrs. Carrie Swift, Franklin 
Sec., Helen M. Eakin, Franklin 
OR CRG oo se cincccnsewaanseesacans 36 
Pres., Katherine Cribbs, Oil City 
Sec., Rebecca McAtee, Oil City 
WARREN COUNTY 
ce Pere Cr 243 
Pres., A. L. Cochran, Sheffield 
Sec., Frances Rosenkrans, Shef- 
field 
WSN -Skdnkiewadtum awe ses euee ne 119 
Pres., Floyd W. Bathurst, Warren 
Sec., H. Hetrick, Warren 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
GOumey TiN oncie sdveln:c scaas 1,017 
Pres., H. S. Kuder, Canonsburg 
Sec., F. W. McVay, Canonsburg 
CORGUAIUEE © a5. c corecawsccawanees 83 


[4 
Pres., C. A. Mathewson, Canons- 


burg 
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Sec., Louise A. Scroggs, Canons- 
urg 
Cecil FOWNGUD. 2 s..00sacsesccces 
Pres., H. L. Fee, McDunald 
Sec., Sara C. Pettibon, McDonald 
CRATISTOL «cee secre vcvsceceessseee 
Pres., Thomas. L. Pollock, Char- 
leroi 
Sec., Mina Houseman, Belle Ver- 
non 
ee eer Se eee ee a 
Pres., J. Arthur Ferner, Donora 
Sec., Josephine Mendola, Donora 
Monongahela —.. .ccccvcsecccevccce 
Pres., H. W. Crane, Monongahela 
Sec., Mary B. Collins, Mononga- 
hela 
WAGKINGION .n.ccccsscostovcecvess 
Pres., Robert M. Wagman, Wash- 
ington 
Sec., E. E. Moore, Washington 
WAYNE COUNTY 
County Institute .......eeeereees 
Pres., Ezra Frantz, Waymart 
Sec., H. B. Ammerman, Hones- 
dale 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
County Institute ........ceeeeeee 
Pres., Charles F. Maxwell, 
Greensburg 
Sec., Cora A. Ray, Adamsburg 
Pere eer eee ee 
Pres., Donald P. Davis, Arnold 
Sec., Anne E. Jay, Arnold 
ei a ere ea ee 
Pres., Ella Murphy, Greensburg 
Sec., Lucy Best, Greensburg 
PORTICO kc 6. 06 00 010 9 3.00 0 68:6 00:8 
Pres., Warren L. Stroud, Jean- 
nette 
Sec., Frank B. Leinbach, Jean- 
nette 
See ee ee oe ee 


Pres., J. G. Hulton, Latrobe 
Sec., Florence Breeton, Latrobe 
Monessen 


Pres., Samuel Fausold, Monessen 
Sec., Wade F. Blackburn, Mones- 
sen 
Mount Pleasant ....cccccsssccens 
Pres., Opal L. Berthel, Mount 
Pleasant 
Sec., Ruby L. Albright, Mount 
Pleasant 
Mount Pleasant Township ........ 
Pres., Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mount 
Pleasant 
Sec., Mrs. Helen K. Smith, 
Greensburg 
Mow Rengington. ...cccccccccces. 
Pres., H. B. Weaver, New Ken- 
sington 
Sec., Mary O. Watson, New Ken- 
sington 
*Rostraver Township ..........+.. 
Pres., Fred F. Herman, Belle 
Vernon 
Sec., Agnes E. Hixson, Belle 
Vernon 
Soottdale ..cccccccvccsceseseoves 
Pres., Ethel J. Loucks, "Scottdale 
Sec.. Avis Slaughter, Scottdale 
Vandererift  .ccece eocvvecevecss 
Pres., John R. Kurtz, Vandergrift 


Sec., Cornelia Mabon, Vandergrift 
WYOMING COUNTY 
County Institute 


Pres., Frank T. Dolbear, Factory- 
ille 
Sec., Doris Williams, Tunkhan- 
nock 
YorK COUNTY 
County Enstitute .6605  wsisccee 
Pres., W. F. Wilson, York 
Sec., H. M. Cooper, York 
eee eer eee 
Pres., Relda G. Wildasin, Han- 


over 
Sec., Edna M. Bair, Hanover 
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Pres., J. F. Heilman, York 
Sec., Esther Shaw, York 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES: 
*Bloomsburg State Teachers College 
Pres., Edna J. Hazen, Bloomsburg 


Sec., Pearl L. Mason, Blooms- 
burg 
*California State Teachers’ Col- 
MEO: ie og 5 b5-0:5 Ouwiabetein erase pce we 
Pres., Arthur S. Gilmore, Cali- 
fornia 
Sec., C. B. Wilson, California 
Cheyney Training School for Tea- 
GPE: «6.065 oe.0-0:0-ac0 oe bbe 86 bio tae < 
Pres., Leslie Pinckney Hill, Chey- 
ney 
Sec., Laura Wheeler Waring, 
Cheyney 
Clarion State Teachers College oe 
Pres., G. C. L. Riemar, Clarion 
Sec., Loretta G. Brogan, Clarion 
East Stroudsburg State Teachers 
Pt ctivins cnaaeeeeerens ee 
Pres., A. D. Wannemaker, East 
Stroudsburg 
Sec., Carrie Ethel Baker, East 
Stroudsburg 


Edinboro State Teachers College.... 
Pres., C. C. Crawford, Edinboro 
Sec., W. J. Snyder, Edinboro 

*Indiana State Teachers College .. 


Pres., L. C. Davis, Indiana 
Sec., C. M. File, Indiana 
a Perr tre ee eee 


Pres., James Grim, Kutztown 
Sec., Ruth Wenrich, Kutztown 
Lock Haven State Teachers Col- 
CC CT ere eT eT eee 
Pres., Allen D. Patterson, Lock 
Haven 
Sec., Levi J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 
Mansfield State Teachers College .. 
Pres., George W. Cass, Mansfield 
Sec., Helen R. Jupenlaz, Mansfield 
Millersville State Teachers College 
a Samuel B. Stayer, Millers- 
ville 
Sec., Ethel Jane Powell, Millers- 
ville 
sae Segateaned State Teachers Col- 
| (i oe oh ae ee a ee ee 
Pres., George Mark, Shippensburg 
Sec., Marian Blood, Shippensburg 
*Slippery Rock State Teachers 
SOUGED . coecece ease sans Vacs wee 
Pres., J. Linwood Eisenberg, Slip- 
pery Rock 
Sec., Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slip- 
pery Rock 
bag Chester State Teachers Col- 
BS areas. sc catark ce aielelen cca eini eee es 
Pres., Norman W. Cameron, West 
Chester 
Sec., Grace D. McCarthy, West 
Chester 
COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND SPECIAL 
AIDNIGNt. “CONGRE  vcscwsccesc es ces 
Pres., W. I. Miller, Reading 
Sec., V. C. Zener, Reading 
Cedar Crest ONO ele dra;meie-0%e 
Pres., William F. Curtis, Allen- 
town 
Sec., Haidee I. Wilson, Allentown 
College Misericordia 
Pres., Sister Mary Loretta, 


Dal- 
las 
Sec., Sister Mary Catharine, Dal- 


as 
DICKINSON “COMORES oa: 56.4656 05825.6:0,5:8,500 
Pres., Karl T. Waugh, Carlisle 
Sec., Clarence J. Carver, Carlisle 
Downingtown Industrial School .. 
Pres., Patton, Downing- 
town 

Sec., H. L. Harris, Downingtown 
Drexel Institute . Prrevirn 
Pres., Parke R. ‘Kolbe, "Philadel- 
Philadel- 


phia 
Sec., Leon D. Stratton, 
a 
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Elizabethtown COMBE. on s0 ie cewas 
Pres., R. W. Schlosser, Elizabeth- 
town 
See., Martha Martin, 
town 
GREE, CORED <0 sre cee oeadacee sas 
Pres., John S. MclIsaac, Beaver 
Falls 
Sec., Mary BB. 
Falls 
Give (CONGR. exc civic ware cceeeas 
Pres., Morris Wolf, Philadelphia 
Sec., C. Ruth North, Philadelphia 
Groowe Clty Comes oc cccccoscanes 
Pres., Weir C. Ketler, Grove City 
Sec., Charles A. Platt, Grove 
City 
Home for Deaf Children .......... 
Pres., Bessie Houser, Philadelphia 
Sanat Gop Was. 6-6: occa ure scecaiee be6: 
Pres., C. C. Ellis, Huntingdon 
Sec., R. B. Stambaugh, Hunting- 
don 
Lebanon Valley College ........ 
Pres., Clyde A. Lynch, Annville 
Sec., O. E. Reynolds, Annville 
Lehigh UMiversity .....ccscccces- 


Elizabeth- 


Curry, Beaver 


Pres., L. H. Gipson, Bethlehem 
Sec., T. T. Lafferty, Bethlehem 
Mount St. Joseph College ......... 
Pres., Sister Maria Kostka, Chest- 

nut Hill 
Sec., Sister M. Francella, Chest- 
nut Hill 


Pennsylvania College for Women .. 
Pres., M. Helen Marks, Pitts- 


4 
See., Laura C. Green, Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania Institution for the 
RMN ita hack alo aire oe were nace aka 
Pres., Mrs. Mary D. Summers, 
Philadelphia 

Sec., Ida Elizabeth Roberts. 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania Institution for the 
rir eb era era cies o o%ss cetacece eieies 
Pres., an ad J. Godwin, Mt. Airy 


Sec., S. H. Chambers, Mt Airy 

Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 

CE. CheeE6cs ses dS ES. SERS OD 

Pres., C. Blaine Smathers, Scot- 
land 


Sec., J. G. Allen, Scotland 


' Pennsylvania State College ...... 


Pres., Edith P. Chace, State 
College 

Sec., Anna E. Hangen, State Col- 
lege 


Sister Gf 0. Ee Dee wnccccweesensx 
Pres., Maria Alma, Immaculata 
Temple University 
Pres., Charles E. Beury, Philadel- 


phia 
Sec., George E. Walk, Philadel- 
phia 
University of Pennsylvania ...... 
Pres., E. Duncan Grizzel, Phila- 
delphia 
See., J. H. Minnick, Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburg 
Pres., C. A. Buckner, Pittsburgh 
See., C. Stanton Belfour, Pitts- 
burgh 
University School, Pittsburgh 
Pres., Guy H. Baskerville, 
burgh 
Sec., Guy C. Sipple, Pittsburgh 
CURIRUM OOMOME 6.6 css ob esis we asie 
Pres., George L. Omwake, Col- 
legeville 
Sec., George R. Tyson, College- 
ville 
Willanows @Olege 2 6 6:csro since oe cee 
Sec., Joseph C. Bartley, Villanova 
Western Pennsylvania School for 
NG EINE, gece eve cccccmevesese 6 
Pres., B. S. Joice, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Etta F. King, Pittsburgh 


Pitts- 


21 


“4 


40 


26 


Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf 
Pres., Marie Gildea, Wilkinsburg 
Sec., A. U. Downing, Edgewood. 
Pittsburgh 
Number of Local Branches, 280. 


Of the 256 Local Branches, exclusive of the 
24 Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools, 
but including all of the State Teachers Colleges, 
194 or 75.8 per cent were 100 per cent in their 
membership in the Association for 1932-33. 

The paid membership in the P. S. E. A. from 
December 15, 1931, to December 15, 1932, was 
60,818 (including 470 life members), which is 
96.8 per cent of the 62,789 certificated public schoo! 
teachers for the year 1932-33. Beginning with 
the September, 1932, number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL each monthly issue has con- 
sisted of 66,500 copies or more. 


Pennsylvania Membership in the N. E.A. 


Due to the economic situation the membership 
of the N. E. A. declined from 220,079 January 1, 
1932 to 207,418, January 1, 1933, a decrease of 
approximately 5%:%. We have cause, therefore, 
for much gratification over the following report 
issued January 16, 1933 by N. E. A. Headquarters 
Washington, D. x: 

1. The total 

207,418 

2. This was 24 times that of 
times that of 1907. 

3 Pennsylvania again won first place for 
largest total (29,408) and for largest in 
crease (2,614). 

4. Ohio stood second (21,523); California third 
(20,416) ; New York fourth (12,505); New 
Jersey fifth (11,183); Illinois sixth (9.- 
842); Michigan seventh (9,739). 

5 Fourteen states made increases ranging from 
14 to 2,614 

6. Three states made increases of more than 
a thousand each—Pennsylvania (2,614): 
Missouri (1,740); New York (1,044). 


membership for the year was 


1917 and #41 


7. The seven states having the highest ie 
of membership were Nevada 6%); 
Arizona (69%); Salads 163%) Utah 
(52%); California (50%); Ohio (48%): 
Pennsylvania (47%). 

8 Cities having more than 2,000 members 
were: Philadelphia (5,206); Los Angeles 
(4,678) ; Cleveland (3,257) ; Detroit 
(2,960); St. Louig (2,495); Minneapolis 
(2,219); New York (2,194); Pittsburgh 
(2,006) ; Chicago (2,004). 

9. States having 1009% counties were: Penn- 


Sylvania (5); Ohio (5); Utah (4); Dela- 
ware (1); Florida (1); Maryland (1) 
Tennessee (1). 





THE MID-YEAR COMMENCEMENT class of East 
High School, Erie, studied Presque Isle as a 
project for their graduating exercises. They 
investigated its historical background, its physi- 
cal features, the improvements, its fauna and 
flora, and its recreations. The articles on these 
topics presented at the commencement exercises 
were informal and to the point. 


EIGHTH REGIONAL SCHOOL PRESS CONFERENCE of 
York and Adams counties was held at Delta 
High School December 8. Sixteen school papers 
were represented. Conferences were held for 
editorial, business, news, and faculty adviser 
interests. Speakers: Leon C. Miller, key-man 
of region, and Lambert Greenawalt, former 
president of P. S. P. A. 

















Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE OF PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. Lyman H. Van Houten, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa.. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. C. 147 pp. $1.50 

This publication by Doctor Van Houten pre- 
sents the result of an investigation undertaken 
to ascertain the relationship between the length 
of teaching service of more than 16,000 public 
high school teachers and such factors as sex, 
marital status, class of school district, type and 
amount of training, number of dependents, 
parental occupation, parental income, home 
ownership, and residence. In addition, an 
analysis is made of supply and demand and the 
implications for a program of teacher training 
are discussed. The volume deals almost wholly 
with Pennsylvania conditions and situations. 

It presents in exhaustive detail information that 

has been desired for a number of years con- 

cerning high school teachers. Its contribution 
to the literature and the high school teacher 
situation in Pennsylvania is invaluable. 


BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. Truman J. Moon, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. and Paul B. Mann, New 
York City. 782 pp. Holt 

The study of biology is a dramatic experience 
in which the student shares the difficulties or 
the successes of plants and animals which sur- 
round and affect him, and thus learns his own 
human place on the stage of life. The text 
presents searching questions with each topic, 
and emphasizes development and relationship 
of structure and function. For the required 
extensive new vocabulary, the authors stress 

key words, and give a complete glossary and a 

thorough index. 


RADIO, THE ASSISTANT TEACHER. Ben H. Darrow, 
founder and director of the Ohio School of 
the Air. 271 pp. Illus. R. G. Adams & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. $1.80 
The first book dealing with the pedagogy of 

education by radio. It should help educafors 
answer the question: What are the possibilities 
of radio in education. The book discusses the 
purposes, preparation, and presentation of edu- 
cational broadcasts; the classroom use of radio 
lessons; and measuring the effectiveness of edu- 
cational broadcasts. 


Stupy GuIDE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. Edg: 
M. Draper and Alexander C. Roberts. | 
pp. Century Co. $1 

The purpose of Study Guide in Seconda 
Education is to offer a convenient method § 
regularizing and systematizing the response | 
the student in college and university classes | 
secondary education. Guidance centers upon 
series of problems covering the entire field | 
secondary education and planned for vario 
courses and methods of work. Part I of ti 
book consists of thirteen sections, each of whi 
provides a library research unit and a correlat¢ 
laboratory unit. In Part II there are twenty 
two supplementary units which can be carri¢ 
out either as laboratory projects or as libra 
research projects. Part III provides the mo 
complete classified bibliographies available 
usable form for students of secondary ed 

cation. These bibliographies contain some 14 

references. 


ARTICULATION IN ENGLISH BETWEEN THE Hil 
ScHOOL AND COLLEGE. Wm. Eugene Vaughi 
Pennsylvania State College. 76 pp. Bure 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum) 
University, N. Y. C. $1.50 Z 

A comparative study of freshman English 

21 state-supported southern higher education 

institutions and of senior English in their : 

credited high schools. Dr. Vaughan explai 
the bases of his study, gives his conclusio 

and suggests improvements. P 


English Monograpl 
Sterling A. Leonard. 232 pp. N 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 2 
West 68th Street, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Reports of a study on current usage in pr 
nunciation and of a study on current usage 


CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE. 
Wo. 1; 


grammar. Teachers and supervisors of Engli 
will be interested to see the opinions of a! 
of judges on some punctuation rules and 
some speech expressions which they have | 
sisted upon in their teaching. The book gi 
the actual practice of the educated world 
these things. The book should be valuable 
those who are building courses of study, div 
ing style sheets for school publications, P! 
paring uniform directions for the written wé 
of schools and school systems. : 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 1933 Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
$2 

The Commission on Educational Leadership 
of N. E. A. has prepared this yearbook to show 
the progress and possibilities of educational 


| leadership. The book traces the development 


of educational leadership, summarizes its pres- 
ent status, and points a challenge to the future. 


TYPEWRITER IN THE PRIMARY AND INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES. Ralph Haefner. 342 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan 

This book tells how the typewriter can be 
used by elementary school teachers from the 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. In the 
secondary school, typewriting is taught as a 
vocational subject, the object being a high de- 
gree of skill. In the elementary school the 
typewriter is used as an instrument for promot- 
ing the fundamental school subjects, such as 
reading, spelling, and composition. 


Collected and 
456 and 


THE 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN VERSE. 
Edited by Burton Stevenson. 
xxiii pp. Houghton Mifflin. $1.32 

A collection of poems bearing upon American 
history for use in the junior and senior high 

school years. Each poem is introduced by a 

narrative paragraph relating it to the preceding 

poem. These connecting threads are just strong 
enough to lead the reader easily from one poem 
to the next. Two hundred seventy poems by 

150 poets are included in the book. The head- 

ings under which the poems are grouped are: 

1. The New World 2. The New Nation 3. Con- 

quering the Continent 4. The Struggle for the 

Union 5. America Goes Crusading. 


DRAMATIC SCENES FROM AMERICAN HIsTorY. 
Clara M. Love. 247 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1 
Twenty-two historical plays for reading and 
acting in the junior and senior high school. Some 
of the plays portray national heroes such as 
Washington, Lincoln, Penn, and Wilson; some 
visualize significant events in our country’s his- 
tory. They require fifteen to forty minutes for 

production, and are simple to produce. 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. Joseph B. Orleans and 
Walter W. Hart. 301 pp. Heath. $1.32 

This new text for classes in second-year alge- 
bra meets the requirements of the College En- 
trance Examination Board and the New York 
Regents. The arrangement of topics, the method 
of presentation, and the carefully proportioned 
treatment reveal a book planned to be of the ut- 
most assistance for the efficient teaching of alge- 
bra. The introductory chapter is a clearly indi- 
cated review of elementary algebra in the form 
of a series of thirteen diagnostic tests followed 
by remedial instruction and practice exercises. 
The second chapter is devoted to a review of 
the ordinary types of problems taken up in the 
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first year. Almost every chapter is followed by 
a mastery test. There are also four cumulative 
reviews at appropriate points, and a general re- 
view at the end. There is a total of 474 verbal 
problems. The additional topics comprising the 
fourteenth and last chapter extend the basic 
course for classes which are able to do more 
than the minimum course, and provide a means 
of meeting the problem of individual differences 
in pupil ability. The last of the additional topics 
is a unit of elementary statistics, the value of 
which in connection with the social studies es- 
pecially is now being pointed out. 


ELEMENTS OF Economics. Revised Edition. 
Charles Ralph Fay. 629 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$1.68 

This revised edition adds (1) a true-false test 
at the end of each chapter, (2) enlarged ref- 
erences for further study, (3) bibliographies at 
the end of chapters, and (4) up-to-date figures 
in tables. The book is written from the point 
of view of the practical business man. 


WE Loox Asout Us. Pathways in Science. 
Gerald S. Craig and Agnes Burke. 194 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $0.68 

This, the first book in the series, is planned 
to meet the science needs of the youngest chil- 
dren in the elementary school. It offers a valu- 
able basic book or supplementary reader in 
science, beautifully bound, and illustrated in 
three colors by Gertrude Kay and Hugh Spen- 
ser, and includes simple, accurate, and interest- 
ing stories based largely on children’s exper- 
iences. Special care has been taken to keep 
the book within the reading ability of first- 
grade children. 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLocy. Harry L. Holling- 
worth. 540 pp. Appleton. $3 

In Part I this book presents basic psychologi- 
cal principles, then it applies them to educa- 
tional problems. The author believes that the 
psychological principles of cue reduction, scope 
or control, motivation, and individual differ- 
ences are the fundamental ones for the teacher. 
Problems, exercises, and a bibliography are in- 
cluded. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PENNSYLVANIA. Editor, Hiram 
H. Shenk. Associate Editor, Esther Shenk. 
593 pp. ITllus. National Historical Asso- 
ciation, Telegraph Building, Harrisburg, 
Pa. $6.25 

An interesting compilation of Pennsylvania 
historical and biographical material. Less- 
known subjects are treated more completely 
than well-known ones. Newspapers more than 

one-hundred years old, towns of more than 5000 

population, and streams more than twent} miles 

in length are included. The volume, which is 
very attractive, should be a big help to teachers 
and librarians. 
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TEACHER TRAINING. Volume VII. 


PROBLEMS IN 
Ambrose L. Suhrie, Professor of Teachers- 
College and Normal-School Education, New 


York University. 

$2 

This book records the Proceedings of the 
1932 Conference of the Eastern States Associa- 
tion of Professional Schools for Teachers. Dr. 
Suhrie, who has been president of the Asso- 
ciation since its organization in 1926, has made 
Volume VII a book of unusual merit. The 
annual meetings bring together the more rep- 
resentative officers, teachers, and students of 
nearly one hundred university schools of ed- 
ucation, state teachers colleges, state normal 
schools, and city training schools. The discus- 
sions cover a wide range of topics, but all find 
a common objective in the problems of train- 
ing teachers for and in public school service. 

The chief merit in recording the thought 
and work of such a conference lies in its repre- 
sentative membership and distinguished per- 
sonnel. A second merit, so well brought out 
in Dr. Suhrie’s Report, is the “boiled-down” 
pedagogy of many distinguished educators. 
Every paper or address was relatively brief 
and pointed, and as definitely limited, as to 
time, as a radio schedule. A separate student 
division, organized and reported, is also a com- 
mendable feature. 

The book, as a whole, is not only a worthy 
testimonial to the genius and professional skill 
of its author and compiler, but has permanent 
and practical value for all who have to do 
with public education—J. M. Berkey 


411 pp. University Press. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. $1.28 Sotm GEOMETRY. $1.24 
A. M. Welchons and W. R. Krickenberger 
370 pp. and 251 pp. Ginn 

The book on Plane Geometry gives an ex- 
cellent introduction to the study of geometry 
by showing the student the numerous appli- 
cations of geometry, by telling him something 
about its history, and by acquainting him with 
the meaning and use of its terms, tools, and 
operations. The books use the unit organization 
with reviews, summaries, and a testing pro- 
gram. They provide for individual differences 





In LEBANON a study group has been organized 
by Florentine Hackbush, clinical psychologist 
of the State Welfare Department. The class in- 
cludes the guidance teachers of the junior and 
senior high schools, the teachers of the special 
education classes, and some of the elementary 
school teachers who are particularly interested 
in pupil adjustment. The group meets weekly 
during this semester and has undertaken the 
ease study of children who are considered 
“problems.” Miss Hackbush and Dr. Bowman 
of Mount Joy also conduct a monthly mental 
clinic at Lebanon. 
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Books Received 


American Book Co., 
ana Oiteg 
WEBSTER’S SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C.: 
JUNIOR HoMeE EcoNomics. CLOTHING. $1.10: 
Foop. $1.10; Livinc IN our Homes. $1.10 
Mata R. Friend and Hazel Shultz 
SELF-EXPRESSION IN SPEECH. Elizabeth Avery 
and Isabelle P. Coffin. $2 
Century Co., 353 4th Ave, N. Y.C.: 
CENTURY HANDBOOK OF WRITING. Garland 
Greever and Easley S. Jones. $1 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
LATIN FoR Topay. Mason D. Gray and Thorn- 
ton Jenkins. $1.32 
TEXT AND TESTS IN PLANE GEOMETRY. David 
E. Smith, Wm. D. Reeve, and Edward L 


88 Lexington Ave., N 


Morss. $0.88 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Mass.: 


THE Livinc LANGUAGE. 
George D. Hadzsits 
Irving Publishing Co., 
Flushing N. Y.: 
THE ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO AccorRDION. C 
Irving Valentine. $1.50 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
My Lone Division Druitt Book. Guy M 
Wilson. $0.32 
Row, Peterson & Co., New York City: 
Our NaTION History SERIES. Our NATION 
Becins. $1.; Our NaTIoN Grows Up. $1.. 
THE Story OF ouR NATION. $1.28; OLp 
EUROPE AND OUR NATION. $1.28; THF 
GROWTH OF A Nation. $1.80. Eugene C 
Barker, Walter P. Webb. and William E 
Dodd 


Wilbert L. Carr and 


150-11 Barclay Ave 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


CourRsE OF STUDY IN SHORTHAND FOR SENIOR 
HicH Scuoots. Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A DIGEST OF AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THF 
EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES OF THE TYPEWRITER 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSROOM 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

EDUCATION FOR HEALTHFUL LIVING IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS OF BELLEVUE-YORKVILLE. Nina B 
Lamkin. Bellevue-Yorkville Health 
Demonstration, 325 ast 38th Street, N 
Y. €. -$0:55 

Goop Foon ror LitTLE Money. Lucy H. Gillett 
Child Health, 450 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 

THE Hot Scuoot Luncu. Marietta Eichel- 
berger. Evaporated Milk Association, 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Association of Trustees of the State 
Teachers Colleges of Pennsylvania. 
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Rev. J. WARREN KLEIN, acting president of 
Albright College since the death of Warren F. 
Teel last July, has been elected president by 
the board of trustees in annual meeting. 

J. BUELL SNYDER, a representative of the Mac- 
millan Company for twenty years and a former 
school teacher, was elected to Congress last 
November. 

Marcaret McCoy of Philadelphia, who retired 
from active service recently, was honored by a 
party by the combined faculties of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School and the Stevens Labora- 
tory School. 

Harry W. CHASE, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois since 1930, has been chosen 
by the trustees of New York University to 
succeed Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, re- 
tired. From 1919 to 1930, Dr. Chase was pres- 
ident of the University of North Carolina. Be- 
fore Dr. Brown became chancellor of New York 
University in 1911, he served as U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, 1906-11. 


Dean MatTTHEW J. WALSH of the State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, was granted the degree 
of doctor of pedagogy by Westminster College 
on June 6, 1932. ; 

A. E. BLECKSTONE, a member of the faculty of 
the School of Business Administration of Drexel 
Institute since 1913, has been named professor 
of business administration at the college. Parke 
R. Kolbe, president of Drexel, also announced 
that Kenneth G. Matheson, son of the late 
president of Drexel, has been added to the 
faculty of the School of Business Administration. 


Dr. DonaLD STEWART, dentist, recent graduate 
of Temple University, an alumnus of Stoneboro 
High School, until he becomes permanently lo- 
cated, will conduct a dental clinic for the stud- 
ents of the Stoneboro public schools. The only 
expense to the school district will be for the 
materials actually used by Dr. Stewart. 


Eart D. Bond, psychiatrist, director and 
founder of the Institute of Mental Hygiene of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, won 
the Bok Award for 1932. At a meeting at the 
Academy of Music, February 8, Dr. Bond ac- 
cepted the casket containing the gold medal, 
the scrolled certificate of the award, and the 
$10,000 check that accompanies it, not for him- 
self, but for the institute and its staff. 
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FLORENCE CHISHOLM, an alumna of Stoneboro 
High School, has volunteered her services free 
of renumeration five half days per week and is 
now serving as secretary to Supervising Princi- 
pal Marsby C. Little. 


JosEePH F. Hicpusn, supervising principal of 
Susquehanna Township public schools, received 
on December 21, 1932, from Columbia University 
his master of arts degree and the Teachers Col- 
lege diploma as principal of a high school. 


CouNnTy SUPERINTENDENT C. E. Dickey and 
Supervisor of Secondary Education W. E. Hess 
have approved the extension of Neville Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, Junior High School to 
include tenth year. While this extension at the 
present time is an economy measure, primarily, 
the local board of education had been planning 
such action for an early date. - Only a small 
amount of equipment is necessary. 


BLAKELY school, Peckville, conducted a cam- 
paign for Christmas Seals preceding Christmas 
and turned in to the Lackawanna Tuberculosis 
Society $264.77 as a result of the sale. This was 
the highest amount collected in the county. 


BELLEFONTE HIGH SCHOOL has this year inaugu- 
rated individual instruction in band instruments. 
A bass horn, baritone, French horn, and trom- 
bone have been added to the school-owned 
equipment and are being paid for from band 
earnings. Sixteen boys are receiving instruc- 
tion on these instruments under the tutelage 
of Harold Wion of the faculty. 


FLEETWOOD school band under the direction of 
Herman R. Johnson furnished the music at the 
Berks County School Directors’ Convention held 
at Reading on February 9, 1933. The band was 
organized one and one-half years ago and at 
present consists of forty-five boys and girls. 


Tue STonesorO public school library has re- 
cently received approximately 1000 books from 
interested people of the community. The fields 
covered were fiction, literature, history, science, 
religion, and general works. Questionable books 
were submitted to the State librarian for ap- 
proval. 

BLAIRSVILLE students protested the drastic cut 


for vocational education by writing 100 letters 
to their State Senators and Representatives. 
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COLLEGE + COURSES - AND + AMERICAN 
COLLEGE + CREDITS 





SUPERVISED STUDY: INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
COURSES BY OUTSTANDING FAENCH PROFaSEORS 
IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH STUDY 





«Interesting Travel in France- 
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Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel 
Allexpenses land and sea 

SEND FOR BOOK 

COLLEGE TRAVEL GLUB 

580 Fivin Ave, New YouKk 


Attend Summer 
Mexican National University, 
the oldest in the Americas, amidst {ideal sur- 
ruuudings in cool Mexico City. Credits recog- 
nized in the States. Rate of exchange renders 
cost of living in Mexico cheaper than staying 
at home. Fast excellent train service. Reduced 
summer round trip fares. Kor attractive illus- 
trated book, free, write to: I. P. De Hoyos, G. A. 
National Railways of Mexico, 225 W. 34th Street, 


ee Se eel 


Heed Mexico's 
Courses of the 


Beckoning. 





Tue GeorcGeE WASHINGTON school, a new ele- 
mentary school in Lancaster, was opened Jan- 
uary 31. More than 500 boys and girls were 
transferred to the new building to relieve con- 
gestion in other classrooms. The platoon sys- 
tem is being used in the school. 


Wuitaker UNIveRSITy, a depression school in 
Homestead, opened its second semester with 
345 students enrolled. This depression univer- 
sity was started last fall by Rev. H. M. Eagle- 
son of the Whitaker Methodist Episcopal 
Church in five rooms of the Homestead library. 
The only entrance requirement is a high school 
diploma. The students enrolled range in age 
from 16 to 70 years. The eight members of 
the faculty teach child training, public speak- 


ing, commercial law, English, Spanish, eco- 
nomics, psychology, shorthand, and trigonom- 
etry. The only cost to the students is for 


necessary books and supplies. 


“WittiAM Penn and the birth of Pennsyl- 
vania” was presented as the mid-year com- 
mencement program of New Castle Senior 
High School on January 27 in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral. Two hundred and twenty students 
were graduated 
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TEMPLE UNIveRSITY conferred honorary de 
grees on Clyde L. King, chairman of the State 
Public Service Commission, and Parke L 
Kolbe, president of Drexel Institute, at the 
mid-year commencement exercises. 


THE PROFESSIONAL educational fraternities in 
Philadelphia and vicinity sponsored a_ five- 
state educational conference January 13, 1933, 
in the Irvine Auditorium, University of Penn- 
sylvania. The theme of the conference was 
The Possibilities of Unifying Teacher Certifi- 
cation Requirements in the Various States 
William J. Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Edu 
cation, said, 

“The statements 
Monroe, and others, putting education on a 
national basis, have not been recognized. It 
is time that we took those men seriously now 
and made education a State and National 
matter. 

“That can be done if we adopt by act of 
Congress a manufacturers’ sales tax, exempt 
ing necessary articles of food and clothing 
under certain prices. It should be levied all 
over the Union and collected in the various 
States, with the wealthier States helping out 
the poorer ones, so that every child, whether 
born in Arkansas, New York, or Pennsylvania 
will receive exactly the same educational ad 
vantages,” 

Other speakers were Charles C. Ward, State 
Department of Education, Albany, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam A. Ackerman, State Department of Edu 
cation, Newark, N. J.; Calvin O. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and Henry Klonower, di 
rector of teacher bureau, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sponsors of the conference were Phi Delta 
Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, Kappa Phi Kappa 
and the Educational Association of the School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania 
Dean John H. Minnick, School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania, presided. 


of Washington, Jefferson, 


CATASAUQUA has combined grades seven and 
eight with the high school to form a six-year 
junior-senior high. The school has a _ revised 
curriculum, a new library, and an organized pro 
gram of high school activities. A photo club has 
taken pictures of the pupils for use on perma 
nent record cards. Money for supplies was 
earned from the sale of pictures to the pupils 
Clyde S. Frankenfield is supervising principal 


INGRAM teachers unanimously decided by 
secret ballot at the close of last year to visit 
the parents of their pupils this term. During 
the first semester the parents of 61.9 per cent 
of the pupils were voluntarily visited. Special 
blanks for reporting such visits and any re- 
marks pertinent to the interview were used by 
the teachers. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE ow r DUC ATION AL 
1735 Chestnut Bt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bend me the two 1935 booklets of European itineraries: ‘‘University 
Vacation Tours’ and ‘Popular Tours’’, 
LT plan to sail about ae 
Name — a ———— : 
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THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE IS 
SPONSORED BY 
THE LARGEST, 
THE MOST FAMOUS 
TRAVEL ORGAN- 
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Get your material together; send that coupon now! These booklets cover the 
University ‘Tours under eminent educational leaders; Popular 
‘Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety of 
some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, History 
One of them is sure to include just the places you most 


want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Nescoreck dedicated its new high school on 
November 15, 1932. The exercises, which were 
held in the St. Mark’s Lutheran Parish House, 
were presided over by W. E. Davies, supervis- 
ing principal. Following the program hundreds 
1 visitors inspected and approved the new 
building. : 

Epison Junior Hicu Scuoor, Harrisburg, has 
produced an attractive calendar for 1933. Each 
month is appropriately illustrated by an original 
linoleum block cut, the work of the students 
f the school. 

A Parent-Teacuers Association, a unit of the 

National Parent-Teachers Congress, has been 
organized among the parents and teachers of 
Hickory Township schools, Sharon. Two en- 
thusiastic and well attended meetings have been 
held. The Red Cross work of the community 
is being administered through a committee of 
the organization. Mrs. Viola Taylor heads the 
organization as its first president. 

Dr. J. E. Ferrincer, local physician, in addition 
to his hearty cooperation with the State health 
authorities in public school health work, has 
been for the past several years acting as medical 
adviser and physician to the various athletic 
teams of Stoneboro High School. This is done 
without financial consideration. 


AN EMERGENCY STEERING committee has been 
appointed by the President and the president of 
N. E. A. to consider and suggest remedies con- 
cerning the most trying difficulties, financial and 
otherwise, now confronting the schools. John 
K. Norton of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is chairman. 

DEDICATED TO FLorRENCE A. Doy te, director of 
the division of teacher training, Philadelphia 
Normal School, is an issue on Character Educa- 
tion of The Norm, student publication. The 
issue contains essays by educational authorities 
throughout the country. Elizabeth Rosengarten 
is faculty adviser. 

Tur BesseMER public library has merged with 
the high school library, at the recommendation 
of the State department of education. Now it 
is possible to combine the spacious study hall 
facilities with a community reading room. Pa- 
trons may come to the library to read and to 
obtain books twice a week. In addition, the 
library is available during all school hours 
The move was made possible through joint action 
by both the school board and the library board. 
A cooperative library service system has been 
effected between the community librarians and 
the school librarians. The high school library 
was thus augmented by some 1500 volumes. 
Gerald FE. Nord is supervising principal 











$ A DAY 
| [iam | >, Se 
TOURS" 


If you prefer an es 
corted trip, hereare 
52 tours, interest- 
ingly and carefully 
planned, and priced 
to fit modest in- 
comes. As follows: 














Travel indepen- 
dently, all plansare 
made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 
andship you prefer. 
Your “TRAVA- 
MEX™ tour begins 
in Europe. 

Choose from 11 
fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days 
at $300.00. (Not 
including ocean 


24-day tour $266. 
42-day tour $452. 


(Including steam- 
ship fare.) Sight- 
seeing is compre- 
hensive; accommo- 
dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 
voyage.) Send for flexible.Send for 
Booklet. Booklet. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
512 Grant St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





July 7 to August 8, 1933 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL TOUR 

Yellowstone Park, Colorado Rockies, Royal Gorge, 
Salt Lake City, Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Canadian 
Rockies, Worid’s Fair. First Class accommodations, 
moderate price. You can't beat it. Write for illus- 
trated circular. 

F. NEFF STROUP 
Superintendent of Schools Newark, New York 











All-expense tour prices from $260 to $979 include round trip , 
ocean passage, hotels, meals, travel in Europe, guide service, motor trips, ad- 
missions to galleries and museums—even your tips! Write for Free Booklet ‘“E”. 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC., 180 No. Mich., Chicago. 521 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 
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THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION Associa. 
TION, through the Women’s Rules and Editorial 


Committee, has authorized the publication of j 


seven booklets of rules for girls athletics with 
appropriate articles and suggestions for their 
more effective teaching. These rules represent 
the result of painstaking experimentation and 
the best judgment of directors of women re- 
sponsible for athletic programs in the field of 
physical education. The booklets are available 
at twenty-five cents each through athletic out- 
fitters or through the American Sports Publish 
ing Company, 45 Rose Street, New York City 
They are listed as follows: 


115R Women’s Handbook—Rules for Track 
and Field, Athletic Games, (Captain 
Ball, etc., type) and Volley Ball 
17R Women’s Basketball Guide, 1931-32 
116R Women’s Soccer Handbook (also Field 
Ball) . 
121R Outdoor Base Ball for Women 
125R Aquatics for Women and Girls 
(Official Rules for Swimming (form 
erly in Women’s Handbook No. 115R) 
with special articles, including 
canoeing) 
124R Women’s Winter Activities 


(Rules for Ice Hockey for Women. 
also articles on Skiing, Snowshoeing 
Skating, Ice Hockey) 

38R Field Hockey Guide 


THe Camp HILit Taxpayers League at a meet- 
ing in the high school auditorium on January 
30 announced: (1) That it was not the function 
of the organization to inquire into the instruc- 
tional procedures of the school; (2) that it 
would, however, concern itself with the cost 
of instruction as compared with similar districts 
in the State; (3) and that the Taxpayers League 
would consider as one of its functions an in- 
quiry into the general financial policy of the 
school district with a view of suggesting pos- 
sible economies to the board of directors. 


New Murrorp consolidated schools are made 
up of New Milford borough and New Milford 
Township. New Milford has a fine athletic 
field. On it is being built a full quarter mile 
track with full facilities for the holding of the 
Susquehanna County Track and Field Meet 
which includes music and art exhibition con 
tests. The date set is Saturday, May 13, 1933 
In this district twelve busses handle the trans 
portation of 230 pupils. Four hundred and 
twenty-five pupils are enrolled. L. B. Carr is 
supervising principal. 


SoupERTON dedicated its new $150,000 high 
school building on January 12. Nearly a thous- 
and Souderton taxpayers were in attendance 
C. C. Ellis, president of Juniata College, de- 
livered the dedicatory address. 
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| but you will find it thoroughly 


points of superiority 
discussed in this brief 
on the new 


Gregg-Rowell 
Health Studies 


END for this pamphlet that 
S explains a new type of health 
instruction. The experimental 
| method of HEALTH STUDIES 
is revolutionary in health teaching, 


practical and easy to follow. 


For grades 7-9 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 






























GREAT 
NORTHERN| 
ating a 


JACKSON BLVD.,.DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO fin 
>» teachers 


in Chicago for business 

or recreation—who like 

to stay “in the midst of things.” 
Meadquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 











New 
Low Rates 
ROOMS $2.50 Up 
ROOMS $3-50 Up 
Parlor suites at. equally 
attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 


Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 














$1 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dining rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 
EARL L. THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 








Fixed Price’? Meals 


Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - + 35¢ ‘Samed for fine cuisine” 


Luncheon - - - 50c_ Luncheon - - - 75¢ 
Dinner - - - - 85c¢ Dinner . 


Fountain Room 
Luncheon 35¢ 
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“Nothing ever thrilled me 


like that trip to 


CALIFORNIA 





MF Ses a bold statement—but typical 
and true... The ships—the BIG THREE 
—California, Virginia and Pennsylvania are 
huge, fast, luxurious and steady. The route 
takes you first to gay, fascinating Havana, 
then through the gigantic Panama Canal; 
and after 13 rollicking days at sea, you 
reach California, America’s playground. 


Round Trips— 
One way Water... One way Rail 


Panama Pacific Liner in either direction and cross 
the continent by rail the opposite way. The trip 
begins and ends at your home town (or the near- 
est main line railpoint). And here’s the best news 
of all: Fares from $220, if you choose Tourist 
on the ship. $325 for First Class. Rates cover 
stateroom, meals, and all necessary expenses on 
the ship and First Class rail fare across the con- 
tinent... Round trips by sea from $180 in Tourist 
and $337.50 in First Class. 


But when you go, choose a Panama Pacific BIG 
THREE liner — modern, turbo-electric ships of 
over 30,000 tons displacement. Don’t be satis- 
fied with less than the BIG THREE can give you. 





Special Easter Vacation Cruise 


To Nassau and Havana, 9 days... $100 up. Sail Friday, 
April 14, at9 P. M. on S. S. Virginia. Return April 23. 














Apply to your local agent. He’s the 
travel authority in your community. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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My Colorado Outing 


GERTRUDE BETTEN 

Marian and I had been reading about the 
grandeur of the Colorado Rockies. We had 
heard glowing accounts of vacations others had 
enjoyed—the glory of the mountain streams 
and trails, and the social delights of evenings 
around camp-fires or at resort hotels. Conse- 
quently, when Marian stopped in one evening 
last April, with a newspaper story concerning 
the renewed interest in gold mining around 
the old ghost towns of Blackhawk and Central 
City, she had no difficulty in persuading me 
that the summer of 1932 must be our Colorado 
summer. Two days after the close of school, 
we were aboard a fast train, speeding to 
Denver. 

We selected Rocky Mountain National Park 
as our headquarters, but on our arrival in 
Denver, we decided to take a round-about 
course, for we were eager to see the ghost 
cities which had come to life again. Accord- 
ingly, we chose the route up famous “Lariat 
Trail.” We stopped for a few minutes at the 
grave of Buffalo Bill and refreshed our knowl- 
edge of that famous character of history at 
the little curio shop and museum. What a 
thrill we got on our first mountain drive to 
Idaho Springs! We turned north, up Virginia 
Canyon,—through Russell’s Gulch, which was a 
thriving mining town fifty years ago,—and on 
to Central City and Blackhawk. Viewing the 
seething activity of the present, it is hard to 
realize that not more than five years ago, these 
little twin cities, possessed of business houses 
and homes sufficient for a population of 25,000 
or more, were completely abandoned. They 
might have remained ghost cities but for the 
influx of the unemployed who have turned to 
mining. Continuing through the mining region, 
we motored down beautiful Boulder Canyon, 
spent the night at Boulder, and proceeded early 
next morning to Estes Park village, passing 
between the mammoth walls of Big Thompson 
canyon—at times boxed in completely by 
towering gray-green rocks, as the road wound 
snakelike through the great cleft in the 
mountains. 

Several miles beyond the village, we found, 
in Rocky Mountain National Park, the spot for 
which we were looking. It was on Fall River, 
one of the best rainbow-trout streams in the 
Park. We could hear the treble and roar of 
the waters, as they dashed in white fury be- 
tween the deterring rocks, and we could see, 
in all directions, the mountains “rock-ribbed 
and ancient as the sun,”—bald at the top, their 
massive summits upholding the very clouds,— 
their slopes clothed in the harmonious greens 
of pine and spruce and quaking asp. 

Our vacation home was a half-lumber, half- 
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canvas structure which insured an abundance oj 
that sparkling air. It was electric-lighted and 
provided with cook-stove, dishes, pots, and 
pans and other necessities. Places of this kind 
are available at $10 a week and up. 

From our headquarters, we made many 
motor trips. One day we crossed the Great 
Continental Divide to Grand Lake, going by 
way of the Fall River road and returning 
over the famous “High Drive,’—both mountain 
roads, but differing in their grandeur as ut- 
terly as if they were hundreds of miles apart 
Up, up, up we went toward Fall River Pass, 
winding in and out the hairpin curves and 
circling the huge mountain cones, where the 
roads were like shelves cut into the precipit- 
ous slopes. At the Pass, we wore our heavy 
coats, though it was midsummer, and, with 
the new lease on life that had been granted 
us, we enjoyed with old and young the snow- 
balling that was there possible. Grand Lake 
is a beautiful little village on a glorious body 
of water. 

On another way, we turned south for a 
week of sightseeing. First, we motored up 
Mount Evans near Denver,—14,200 feet above 
sea level. In some respects the road we took 
resembled the “Grand Circle” over the Con- 
tinental Divide in Rocky Mountain Park. It 
unfolded valley vistas thousands of feet be- 
low us and a panorama of tumbled mountains 
high above, through which we seemed to wrig- 
gle and squirm ’til we finally reached the top 
in a snowstorm. 

From Denver, we headed from San Isabel 
Forest west of Pueblo and followed the famous 
Sangre de Cristo mountain range to Canon 
City. This is one of the highest and longest 
uninterrupted ranges in the world. Many of 
its saw-toothed peaks have never been scaled 
and the most striking thing about them is their 
blood-red color. Canon City is the nearest 
point of any consequence to Royal Gorge, deep- 
est of Colorado’s canyons. After another wind- 
ing trail up the mountain sides, we crossed the 
new bridge over the gorge, suspended more 
than a thousand feet above the bottom of the 
tremendous rock-walled chasm. 

Thence we proceeded to Colorado Springs. 
where we witnessed first the successive plunges 
of the waters of Seven Falls,—leaping white 
columns, to describe which one must employ 
all the adjectives and participles of the well- 
known poem, “The Cataract of Lodore.” Next 
we visited the Broadmoor District, and the 
Garden of the Gods, with its great red statues. 
the Cave of the Winds and Manitou at the 
foot of Pike’s Peak. 





102 of every 1000 adults are high schoo! 
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A Holden Book Cover 


Is your answer 


for Textbook Economy 
for child Health Maintenance 
for Providing Books and Plenty of them 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President : ‘ Springfield, Mass. 
























THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Co-MANAGERS: MyrtTon A. Brrant W.L. Symons Tuomas B. R. Bryant 
Teachers sent only on listed positions. Services free to school officials. 
711-12-13 WITHERSPOON BLOG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
618 Witherspoon Bldg. — PHILADELPHIA — E. F. Maloney, Manager 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 
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Seeking a Position? Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 





Or do you have a school or college vacancy SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
F Successor to 
We have placed applicants on 3 continents THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BURE au 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY Established 1880 d Year 
William K. Yocum, Manager 205 N. Seventh St. PE Penna. 





Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. Member National Association of 17 of Teachers’ Agencies 











VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR , / 


—at a surprisingly small cost 
OR earn a FREE TRIP by organizing / 








THE 
your own group / STERLING 
ONE FEE covers all items; including / papi 
. . . c/o enna, 
[ ] Attractive housing accommodations Scheel Soeweal 
{ ] Excellent meals [ ] Free parking 400 N. 3rd St., 
{ ] Daily transportation and admission Biewntliiees Wiles, 
to the exposition [ ] Lectures ff Picsee: secu Gall dstaike 
All worry eliminated! Ps of the Beacon City plan. 
Send the coupon now for complete Name 
details—No obligation 4 Address 




























Bien por dy 
2 Ko per mile 











Philadelphia 













< Te, : 
z.8 
Madiral | | | YOUR PERFECT 
Gibraltar! SUMMER VACATION 
Malaga} Almost your whole summer, cruising com- 
Ville- | fortably, luxuriously . . . seeing ee that 
franche}| stretch from Madeira eastward to the 
Russian coast of the Black Sea, from Cannes 
Genoa | and Venice on the north to Port Said. . . 
Naples | surveying the whole course of civilization 
Taormina} {0m its dawn to the Soviet regime. 
Beyrout} JULY AND AUGUST 
Haifa . .. your months! And your ship is the 
PortSaid} great 33,000 ton 
tei ROMA 
Chanak of the Italian Line . . . a favorite of the 
Istanbul} southern transatlantic route. 14,090 miles! 
Odessa | Measure the value to you . . . education- 
ally, professionally, as well as in pleasure 
Yalta and recreation. Then consider the amazing 
Athens | tates . . . and send the coupon at once! 
Cattaro R ATE WithoutShore $300 up TouristClass 
Ragusa Excursions $550 up First Class 
Venice | Sails from New York 
Cannes ~* | July 1 
returns August 22 


—g£ 
Me. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS -LITS INC. 


OOK’ 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


QBS Ge ee os be a. MAIL THIS 


St. Louis 
Mexico City 


Boston Baltimore Washington 


COUPON 
&, NOW 


ay 
® 
# 


ADDRESS DM-38 is 
A A AE 


Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits Inc. ey 
1735 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me complete information on the 
ROMA Southern Europe-Mediterranean Cruise 


NAME 
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JAMES ELDON 
JamMEs Epon, 84, of Shippensburg, head oa 
the Normal School at Lock Haven for thirteen 
years and professor of mathematics at the 
Normal School, Shippensburg, for twenty-ont 4 


MINE 
hools 


years died June 28, 1932. Dr. Eldon retired” 
from the latter position in 1920 after teachin) whe, 
forty-six years in colleges, seminaries, and nor." bho né 


mal schools. finerv 


Joun D. Brooks, professor of education ai #4 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, who was spend: © Whe 
ing his sabbatical year touring Europe with/#ave | 
his wife, died in Florence, Italy, in January! ody 

BRINTON M. SuHutt of Lehighton, principal o! /fculty 
Franklin High School, Franklin Township ine in 
dependent district, died in the Palmerton Hos /@eceas: 
pital recently. Mr. Shull, who had cracked hi'@uring 
kneecap by falling on an icy pavement, was Be it 
improving when a lung condition developed|fesolut 
which caused his death. He had served the|fewsp: 
schools of Lehighton as supervising principal|e file 
eighteen years and as teacher ten years. Fo! of the 
several years he had been at Franklin High) Com 
School. Margu 

MARGARET J. BROWN, a veteran teacher in 
Greenville, died January 30. It is estimated) 
that more than 2.000 students studied under Mis) — 
Brown during the 58 years she served in the), 


public schools of Greenville and elsewhere. wey 


Joun Gatswortuy, British novelist and drama: f alls, 
tist and 1932 Nobel prize winner, died Jan finclud 
uary 31. some 


RosertT WEAKLY PerFeR, 49, died at Boiling }P! 
Springs on December 20, 1932. Prior to hispstage, 
death he had served ten years as principal off? Test 
the schools of Shiremanstown, Cumberland 4 ew | 
County. ; alue 

Jarges 

Lena Fox, 24, of Halifax, a teacher of homef, w} 
economics in Selinsgrove High School for the} 
past two years, died February 9. : 
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‘)Howarp C. Kipp, professor of the University 
@ Pittsburgh, was killed by a train in the 
teairn yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
@ January 27. Dr. Kidd first became con- 
@ected with Pitt in 1915. 


Deuzasero N. McFartanp, a teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools for years, died January 31. 
+ Miss McFarland’s request eight of her former 
pils in the American Avenue school served 
as her pallbearers. 





So a 


Witt1aMm JacoB Ho.tianp, 84, director emer- 
us of Carnegie Institute, died of a stroke in 
Pittsburgh recently. Dr. Holland was an 
thor, zoologist, explorer, museum adminis- 
‘fation expert, artist, teacher, and clergyman. 
‘He was known as the “butterfly man.” 


> Laura J. Lams of Towanda, a beneficiary of 
the P. S. E. A. Welfare Fund, died recently. 


stoeerore 


; JENNIE ROBERTS, 27, teacher in Coatesville 
hools for eight years, died January 21 after 
—a ing ill with pneumonia four days. 


thirtee | MINERVA HICKERNELL, a teacher in the Bangor 
- at thd@hools since 1927, died January 28. 









enty-ont) February 6, 1933. 
\ retired) Resolutions 
oe Whereas, It has pleased a kind Providence 





I yho never errs to call from our list of teachers 








s spend. | Whereas, Through her untimely death we 
pe with|#ave lost a loyal and an interested co-worker, 
(and our children a faithful friend and teacher, 
| Be it Resolved, That the members of the 
faculty of the Bangor school district attest to 
e inspiration and loyal support which the 
eceased gave to our schools and community 
‘uring her six years of service; and 

Fi Be it further Resolved, That a copy of these 
fesolutions be sent to her parents, the local 
ewspapers, SCHOOL JOURNAL, and a copy also 
¥e filed with the secretary of the school board 
rs. Forlgf the said school district. 

in High!) Committee: Adalyne Duvall, Alice M. Meiss, 
arguerite D. Sellers. 
















ther in 
timated | 


ler Miss} 
in the), RANDOLPH TOWNSHIP JuNIoR-SENIOR HIGH 


sere. SCHOOL was organized in September 1928. In- 

Stead of raising money for trips to Niagara 
drama fFalls, each class graduating since that time and 
d JaD Fincluding the class of 1933, has contributed 
some useful equipment to the school. This 
Boiling} auipment includes a new front curtain for the 
to hispstage, a cyclorama for the stage, furniture for 
ipal off rest room, an Edison-Dick mimeograph, and 
berlandjnew steel furniture for the office. The total 
: alue of this equipment is about $800. The 
Jargest enrolment in this time was 180. Alfred 


t home fy bate aa 
tor thep Wheeling is principal of Guys Mills. 
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To Every Teacher 
WHO CAN USE 


‘300 or Less— 


e Hereisgoodnewsabout 
getting the money you 
need on the quick, con- 
venient, confidential 
Household Loan Plan for 
Teachers. 

e Amounts of $300 or less are made available 
to you... 





e The convenience of borrowing by mail is 
offered you... 

e Your signature is the only one required . . . 
¢ The transaction is kept strictly confidential; 
no investigations are made; no one else is in- 
formed... 

e You can repay (also by mail) in small sums 
over as long as 20 months. 

e If bills are worrying you, or you need mone 
to meet some emergency, this service is worth 
considerably more than its low cost. 

e The cost to our customers last year on the 
average loan of $183 averaged only 10c a day. 
e Full information will be freely and gladly 
given if you will come into our nearest office or 
mail the coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 
ALTOONA, 5th Floor, 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. 
CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 
530 Market Street 
EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank Bldg. 
ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust 
Bldg. 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 

LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 

McKEESPORT, 5th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 


NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor 
Union Trust Building 
NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
6thFL., Bankers Trust Bldg 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor. 
Park Bldg. 
READING, 3rd Floor, 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, 
Miners Bank Bldg. 


YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt 
. Bldg. 


eeeeeeereccceccsesssessees COOCCOE OO SOOOO EEE EOS EEE ESEOEEEEEESEES 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Name 
Street : 
Home Phone _. 


Amount I wish to borrow $ 


I teach at eg anbsseibactedascensianbonceen 
It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
put me to any expense. 


Cee ntti: 


My salary is $__.... 
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@ More teachers are carrying pro- 
tection with T. P. U. than with 
all other similar organizations 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


When Sickness 





combined. 


These Features Commend 
{ kre) Ese OR 
1. Lowest cost. 
2. Largest field of coverage. 


3. Covers Sickness, Accident and 
Quarantine. 


4. Non-cancellable 
fficers. 


T. P. U. Record of Service 


Paid to teachers in 1932, $286, 
426.68. 


Paid since organization, over Two 
Million Dollars. 


Assets of over One-half Million 
Dollars. 
Paid to Pennsylvania teachers jin 


1932, $106,678.74. 


Endorsed by Boards of Education 
and School Principals 


at will of 


Sickness or accident means not only the 
loss of your income but doctor, medicine 
and hospital bills. A membership in The 
Teachers Protective Union removes all 
cause for worry by paying you generous 
benefits for every disease or accident dur- 
ing the entire year. Permits you to con- 
tinue membership if you give up teaching 
or marry, without increased cost. Benefits 
do not decrease with increasing age. 


THE TEACHERS 


PROTECTIVE UNION 


“The largest organization of its kind in the world’ } 
BRENEMAN BLDG., LANCASTER, PENNA. 
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Stops Your Income 


i 
2 








Write for particulars—No 
obligation 











Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 
February 25-March 2—Department of Super- 
intendence, N.E.A., Minneapolis, Minn. 
P.S.E.A. Headquarters: Curtis Hotel 
Pennsylvania Dinner, Monday evening, 
February 27, Curtis Hotel, $2 per plate 
March 3, 4—Northeastern Convention District, 
Scranton 

March 9-11—Ninth Annual Convention, Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

March 10, 11—Ninth Annual Junior High School 
Conference, New York University, New 
York City 

March 18—Fourth Annual History Conference, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

March 29- April 1—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 5-8—Eastern District Society of American 
Physical Education Association, Conven- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. 

April 6-8—Western Convention District and 
Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence, University of Pittsburgh 

April 7, 8—Southern Convention District, Leb- 
anon 

April 8 and 22—Arbor and Bird Days 

April 17-19—Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 





L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J.D. Armstrong, Gen. Deputy, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sociation, Washington, D. C. Head- 
quarters: Wardman Park Hotel 


\ 


j 


Es 





April 26, 27—Pennsylvania District, (Pa., N. Y.)) 


and Del.), 


National Forensic League} 


Tournament, Bucknell University, Lewis-| 


burg 

April 26-29—American Physical Education As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting, 
Kentucky 

April 28, 29—Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League Final State Contests, Sunbury 


May 8-11—National Forensic League Tourna-}) 


ment, Wooster, O. 
May 8-15—Music Week 
May 16-19—National Association of 
School Business Officials, Pittsburgh 
May 21-27—Thirty-seventh Annual Convention, 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 


July 1-7—National Education Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Headquarters: Stevens Hotel. 
Michigan Ave. between 7th and 8th Sts. 
All-Pennsylvania Luncheon, Monday 
noon, July 3, Stevens Hotel, $1.25 per 
plate 

August 1-3—Superintendents’ Conference, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

July 29-August 4—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Dublin, Ireland 

December 27-29—State Convention of P.S.E.A. 

Philadelphia 


Public}: 


Louisville, 
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REAL PROTECTION 





Our “INCOME PROTECTION POLICY” is just what the name implies 
and is superior to any Health and Accident policy ever offered to the 
teaching profession. 


Indemnities are paid for absence from school by reason of illness or 
accident. A physician’s attendance at least once each week is necessary, 
but house confinement is required only during vacation periods. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
BN 55 hos steele SIeractaa tls we ee eee ae MOP cos ou acevan acaeeewaservaneen $2,500 
PMG aos a cist sary cl OOo ae ie we ee RAO MOUNIE oars has orsriralo'e oa Rss RS 2.500 
v1 | PRE ROE ee RRO a en aera ES Ter EGR NOOB 6 io obo vaccew we esiciondsseecsues 2.500 
CE ees ote eee ty, Koi. One: Hand and One Poot << «o.cecccccccssceces 2,500 
MON chsraisP Mecsas a choles Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
7 || ar ev Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
Yi) ENCE eee rene ees SIME OR NGA B68 os cciac:90 donucacausesweer 2,500 
Nao evoke bis a's seal ard emer ene re NG RIM 55 <oin niece caste oan< eens eee 1,250 
DLO Sas Lecce nce ane anne ae SOOM DRONES 6 os orn os ha cad ew owe sweeten. 1,250 
MAO Sorbie srawra We tivial were ase Sight GF Bier BiG occ ccsnwasieaas cocesaeks 1,250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsplbania Casualty Company 


J. W. SMILEY, President E. W. COOK, Gen’l Manager 
Pennsylvania Bldg. ....... Lancaster, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE and 220 S. Rourtly St. ..<.022-% Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 906 Clark Bids. 2.2.5.0. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth & Walnut Sts. ...... Reading, Pa. 


DOCTOR C. H. GORDINIER, Executive Chairman—Teachers Income} 
Protection Policy Department 
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SUMMER SESSION 1933 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 19 to AUGUST 11 SIX WEEKS, JUNE 23 to AUGUST 4 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF 


Public School Music—Fine and Applied Arts—Industrial Education 
an 


REGULAR faculty members assisted by several visiting instructors. Courses appli- 


cable toward degree or certification and approved by the State Department of 


Public Instruction. ; 


Exceptional studio, shop and laboratory equipment. Gymnasium facilities, 
including swimming and tennis. Interesting schedule of educational trips and 
inspection visits. Dormitory accommodations. 


Courses offered also in architecture and the fundamental engineering subjects. 
ca 


For catalog, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ... PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April, 1933 
























SUMMER STUDY IN CLEVELAND 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
June 19 to July 28 





For professional improvement—for cultural enrich- 
ment ... Undergraduate and graduate courses in 
twenty-two departments . . . Laboratory schools give 
concreteness and vitality to teaching problems ... 


For detailed 


information, write Visiting professors are invited for courses in special 
THE DIRECTOR fields . . . Recreation and cultural advantages of the 
a city—Summer Grand Opera, many forms of sport, 
2060 Stearns Road libraries, museums, concerts in Severance Hall. 
Cleveland 
Ohio 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Spring 
Session 
May 8 


to 
June 17 


MODERN 
METHODS 


Summer 
Session 


June 19 
to 
July 29 


DELIGHTFUL 
LOCATION 


Fall Semester Opens September 18 
PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 




















|| JUNIATA COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


C—O 
June 19-August 18, 1933 


t———————— P 


ORTHWHILE summer study in a 

recognized summer term of a college 
that appeals to teachers. The teaching staff 
is made up of resident Professors and Visit- 
ing-Guest Teachers from other colleges and 
professional schools. The full equipment of 
the college with library, laboratories, dormi- 
tories, dining hall, is available for summer 
students. The location of the college is in 
country well suited to out-door life and rec- 
reation. Write for bulletin—Director of 
the Summer Session, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania. 








Penn State 
Summer Session 


Study in this healthful vacation land 
2 Three separate sessions this year. 

Register for one or all 

1. Inter-session, June 19—June 30 

2. Regular session, July 3—Aug. 11 

3. Post-session, Aug. 14—Aug. 25 


Credits in all Sessions applicable 
toward degree. Extensive program 
of 400 courses. 34 academic and 
professional departments. Compet- 
ent and experienced faculty. Inter 
and Post sessions with courses in 
Education and Psychology afford 
students opportunity for further 
specialization. 

Enjoy a stimulating vacation of 
interesting study, sports, and social 
activities in the heart of Pennsyl- 
vania’s most beautiful mountains. 


For comprehensive catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE PA. 
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5 iil 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 1 
SUMMER SESSION i] 
JULY 5 To AuGusT 15 a | 
Graduate and ; 
Undergraduate Courses 
Demonstration School for 
Student Teaching 
For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER 
Director of Summer Session | 
Bucknell University |{) | 
Lewisburg, Pa. | 
SUMMER SCHOOL if 
OF THE 
OF PITTSBURGH University of Pennsylvania | 
U R | July 3 - August 12 I 
HE summer program of . | Se Soe coe eee 
studies includes grad- i program in School Music. Complete Demonstration ' 
uate and undergraduate pro- mee, Se —_— ‘ 
fessional and academic courses | In Education only the ‘ 
at Branch Centers at Johns- best is a good investment j 
5 . Catalogue on r est. Address the Summer i 
town, Erie, and Uniontown, School Division 4 
as well as on the campus and i : 
in the Downtown Division ° ° . 
at Pittsburgh. Susquehanna University || 
; 
SUMMER SESSION—1933 
-_— SIX WEEKS 
JUNE 27 - AUGUST 6 : 
For special bulletins k 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN F 
Address the Director GEORGE F. DUNKELBURGER 
Director of Summer School i C 
SELINSGROVE ..... PENNSYLVANIA |/f 
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| LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 
| CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


E || Onthe Campus SUMMER JUNE 19 Central H.S. Bldg. 
ANNVILLE SESSION 1933 JULY 28 HARRISBURG 





















In Annville—Ideal residence accommodations for men and women in 
Modern Dormitories—Science Laboratories—Recreational Advan- 
tages—Conservatory of Music Accredited in Public School Music— 
Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, Ger- 
man, Greek, History, Music, Political Science and Sociology. 


Pare Koes aL aE. 


In Harrisburg—Courses in Bible, Economics, Education, French, 
History, Philosophy and Political Science. 


Each language taught 3 hours daily—One year credit in a summer. 


Regular College and Conservatory Faculty. Courses for Teachers. 











For Bulletin and Information Address 





CHRISTIAN R. GINGRICH, Sec’y., + Annville, Pa. 
































Geonrnly, News Seay, | || SUMMER SCHOOL 


: or General Science July 3rd to August 12th 





may observe, collect, and study plants, GD 


animals, rocks, under experienced Technical and Professional Courses 











\NIA 





‘ leadership and with the best facilities leading to Cortifiontes and Degrees 

i for field, laboratory, and library work 

zi while living comfortably in an invigor- ; HOME ECONOMICS ; 

: ating climate with congenial associates Special and Graduate courses in Home 

s Economics, Dietetics and Teacher Train- 

4 July 5 to August 24, 1933 ing. 

j BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

I TH E ALLEGANY SCHOOL Courses for Commercial Teachers and 

e OF NATU RAL HISTO RY undergraduates in Business and Secretarial 

The Summer School in the Forest Studies. 

: Quaker Bridge + «+ New York LIBRARY SCIENCE 

& A course for School Librarians and 
Seventh season of a new type of school, Teachers leading to Certification. 


based on the best educational prin- 
ciples and offering college credit. 


DR. ROBERT B. GORDON DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Ohio State University « Columbus, Ohio Philadelphia 


+8 De 
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FRENCH SCHOOL 
ty BAL ty Residential Summer School 


(co-educational) in the heart of 
French Canada. Old Country 
French staff. Only French 


spoken. Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, Advanced.  Certifi- 
cate or College Credit. 


French entertainments, sight- 
seeing, sports, etc. 

Fee $150, Board and Tuition, June 26— 
July 29. Write for circular to Sec’y, 
Residential French Summer School 
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GRADUATION 
CAPS AND 
GOWNS 


Rental or Purchase 
Literature on 
request 
Manafactared by 
LOUIS E. STILZ 
& BRO. CO. 
151-157 N. Fourth St., 












McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 










Philadelphia, Pa. 























Teachers 


oe a 
ee, Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 





ee ere a REOAL or Geer eee 


Broaden your field of activities. Get more GREAT ro Pe ey AGENCY 
subjects written on your certificate. For in- Successor to 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

Established 1880 53rd Year 

205 N. Seventh St. Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


formation write to Correspondence Study Di- 
vision, School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 














THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 





(i mn 


Co-MANAGERS: MyrtTon A. Bryant W.L.SyMons Tuomas B. R. Bryant 
Teachers sent only on listed positions. Services free to school officials. 
7111-12-13 WITHERSPOON BLDG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 

















THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
618 Witherspoon Bldg. — PHILADELPHIA — E. F. Maloney, Manager 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 











THE CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager, formerly President of Millersville State Teachers 
College, and well known to the educational public of Pennsylvania and 
adjoining states. 

EARLY REGISTRATION ADVISABLE. FREE SERVICE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Bell phone 2-4256 











Seeking a Position? 


Or do you have a school or college vacancy 
to fill? In either case write us. 
We have placed applicants on 3 continents 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENOY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 


GRAY HAIR 


Restored to Natural Color. Nota Dye. 


Dr. Haji’s Method (Keeps Men and Women youn ) Guarantees 
to restore your hair to natural color. SPECIAL OFFER. Send 
$1 for $1.50 size bottle. Mention shade of hair. Sent in plain 
package. Write for FREE booklet. 


HAJI LABORATORY, Dept. D-2, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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‘ A 
) FTER ILLNESS 
---- WHAT? 
ase a 
Ss 
” Can you go on writing checks to pay your bills? 
Or will you be in debt for months to come? 
St, A membership in the E. B. A. brings big returns 
i after you have been disabled. Protection winter 
| and summer, payment for the first week of sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine, payment for ALL 
—— diseases ..... all these, and more, are yours for 
un $28.00 (or less) a year. 
ICY Protect yourself in an Association of your own 
profession. Only then are you assured of a pro- 
Year tection designed wholly to meet your needs. 
es 
| Write, without obligation, to all 
see. THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
1c. WOOLWORTH BUILDING ° ° LANCASTER, PENNA. 
e a 
am || What is the truth about chewing gum? 
ned 
{ ee e 
a Does it affect health? 
a4 
ger || \ TEACHERS want to impart truths. Honest manufacturers desire to 
state truths. But practically all that anyone has known about chewing 
——_ 3 gum up to within a few years ago is that it is wholesome and pleasur- 
j - able. Now scientific discoveries are throwing a new light on the im- 
Forward Looking 
rs | business groups shun ex- portant relation of chewing gum to mouth health. And experiments 
. travagant statements. They 
' call upon great Universities * sovi i 
i Senne cnaetiatiematinte point to the fact that by enjoying a fresh stick of gum five to ten 
56 ) tions of their product. Re- 
== | sults of such research form minutes after at least two meals a day, you can help lessen decay of 
3 the basis of our advertising. 
j oe Pind gp teeth and reduce formation of tartar. There is a reason, a time and 
) gum, you can believe. . 
ye. | The National Association of place for Chewing gum. 
arantecs | Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Sen 
in Ghia n 
MINN. ” Four Factors That Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are Proper Nutrition, 
— Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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for Teachers 


Leads to Philadelphia 
and Temple University 


Philadelphia and Temple University ideally com- 
bine professional study and interesting recreation. 
Here, a summer at school becomes also a profitable 
vacational pursuit. Shrines and landmarks of rich 
historic interest dot the entire city, to say nothing 


of the city’s entertainment and recreational 
advantages. 

Write now for complete catalog of informa- 
tion and our new booklet giving both the edu- 
cational and recreational advantages of a 
summer at Temple University, in the very 
heart of our Historic City. 


Classes open July 3-Close August 11 


‘Tempe UNIVERSITY 


ADDRESS: OFFICE OF REGISTRAR, DEPT. P 


BROAD STREET AND MONTGOMERY AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


"The Doorway of Summer Study 











































Parlor suites at equally 


400 Rooms 









GREAT 
NORTHERN 
HG Ee 


JACKSON BLVD.,.DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 

or recreation—who like 

to stay “in the midst of things.” 
Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 











New 
Low Rates 


SINGLE 
ROOMS $2.50 Up 


DOUBLE 
ROOMS PJ $3. 50 up 






















Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 


attractive prices. 


400 Baths 











“Fixed Price’? Meals 
Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - - 35c¢ ‘Samed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - 50c_ Luncheon - - - ny 
Dinner - - - - 85c Dinner - 


Fountain Room 
Luncheon - + - 35¢ 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dising rooms available for ccmeomes 

dinners, banquets, meeting 

EARL L, THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 
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THE SAME 
OFFER! 






rae G 


Shenk’s “Encyclopedia of Pennsy!l- 
vania’ at exactly 14 price--a reference 


work that will prove its value quickly in 
any library—especially those engaged 
f in Educational work. 


LER PREREN ES na RA a 


Remember this offer |}: 
continues only until 
the present supply is 
exhausted. 


$62 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 


4OO N. 3rd Street «+ Harrisburg, Pa. 


} 
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SOMETHING NEW! DIFFERENT! EFFECTIVE! 


A geometry textbook, workbook, and objective tests 


in one volume 
TEXT AND TESTS IN PLANE GEOME- 


TRY by Smith, Reeve, and Morss is some- 
thing new—a_ directed-study textbook in 
geometry. The student does the most im- 
portant parts of the work directly in the 
book, and thus builds up step by step the 
logical structure of geometry. The idea of a 
logical proof is carefully developed. The 
student is led step by step to independent 
demonstration. There are abundant exer- 
cises, grouped according to types and graded 
according to difficulty; a complete objective 
testing program; and excellent pictures and 


price, $0.76 





GINN AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 


diagrams. 79/16” x 10 1/4”, 286 pp. List 





Ne TAR Rose 



































WEBSTER 


Announcing Two New Webster Histories 


Early European Civilization 
Modern European Civilization 


Texts which are made for today’s high-school students. New features. Are 
organized for Unit-Mastery. Show the development of civilization. Equipped 
with complete sets of classified Studies. Many maps. Illustrations a valuable 
element in the text. Much emphasis on recent history. 
Each book for a one-year course. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet 


D. C. Heath and Company 
































180 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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